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Our Audio-Visual Publications 
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AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 3rd edition 


prices of 1,600 films, filmstrips, recor ds and slides. Rates each accord- 


church or church school program. Carefully indexed. 400 pages. $5.50 


To use with the above: AVRG SUPPLEMENT for 1955 priced at $1.75 
and AVRG SUPPLEMENT for 1956, priced at $2.00. 
Each Supplement provides 200 new evaluations. 


Because you will need all of them, buy AVRG III and both Supplements 
at one time for $7.50.° 


USING AUDIO-VISUALS IN THE CHURCH. 


This is an attractive basic manual of philosophy, utilization and organ- 
ization for local use. It is clear and practical. 75c 


In ordering the above books please add for postage-handling, 12c for 
one book, 6c for each additional book. 
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USING RECORDS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN, by Rosemary K 
Roorbach. A small eight-page folder, illustrated that will diminish 
guessing about what records to play for children from kindergarten 
through junior high. 5c, $2.75 for 100. 


CHILDREN AND RECORDS. A comprehensive listing of records with 
sources and very good directions on how-to-do-what to get what results. 
16 pp., attractive front cover. 25c 


LET ME SEE, based on a series of articles by Ruth Armstrong Beck, 
illustrated throughout. Very practical information; such as, projected 
visual materials and how to use them; non-projected visual materials and 
how to use them, and visual materials children can make. Also provided 
is a bibliography with sources. 24 pages and sturdy covers; appealing 
front cover photograph, color banded. 30c. 


In ordering the three pamphlets above please add ‘ds postage-handling 
_ 15c for each dollar or part up to five dollars plus 5c for each dollar or 
part of a dollar over $5. 


Office of Publication and Distribution 
National Council of the Churches, 297 Fourth Aven 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Good Programs Are Anyone’s 


Sources of Supply, Etc., Given in. 


This is the most useful tool for the director of visual religious edu- 
cation on the market. Lists producers and distributors, addresses, — 


ing to quality and appropriate age level. Suggests specific use in the 
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Ecaitorials 


The “big three” in vocational choice 


M@ THREE GREAT FORCES play upon every man, 
woman, and child in matters vocational. The home trans- 
mits the occupational notions and feeling-tones of our 
culture; the public school makes vocational ideas and 
values explicit and self-conscious; the church represents 
God’s will for all of life, including work. Insofar as we 
genuinely respect the individual child or youth, we will 
try to relate these institutions to one another. This 
special issue of the Journal is dedicated to such re!ation- 
ships. 

First, there is the relationship of information. In Frank 
Siever’s article is information for the churches about 
vocational guidance in the public school. In Robert T. 
Garnett’s article, supplemented by Sievers’, the public 
school teacher finds information on a growing Protestant 
vocational guidance program. In “College Majors and 
Church Careers” we have information of fundamental 
importance to everyone in home, church, and school. 

Second, there is the relationship of conversation. With- 
out benefit of forethought or planning, it happens that 
the Hazzard and Hitchcock articles stand in contrast at 
certain points. In these two and other articles in this 
Journal, we have placed alongside one another well- 
founded, significant vocational ideas and procedures. We 


@ ONE OF THE REASONS there is such a scarcity of 
ministers and lay persons to fill the vocational positions 
within the church and its many agencies is that recruiting 
is not made an integral part of the church’s program. 
It is assumed that Christian education will result in 
Christian living and giving, but it is not candidly assumed 
that Christian education will result in a call to some 
young people to enter church vocations. It ought to be 
so assumed. 

It is the purpose of this special issue to help parents, 
youth, school counselors, and church leaders get the 
subject of church vocations “out on the table” where it 
ean be dealt with candidly, informatively, and wisely. 

First of all, churches will want to make copies of this 
issue available to parents. At least one meeting of parents 
each year could well be devoted to their part in the 
vocational considerations of their children. The article, 
“The Choice of Lifework Begins at Home” is designed 
especially for parents, but all the articles will be helpful 
to them. 

Elmer Million’s article on page 9 and the article by 
Robert T. Garnett will be of special interest to teachers 
and youth leaders, but those by Arthur A. Hitchcock 
and D. Maurice Allan should be read along with these 
two. One church school workers’ conference each year 
could well be devoted to the responsibility of leaders of 
children and youth in this field. 


are indebted to Hitchcock, Hazzard, and others not only 
for their contributions but for 
conversation. 

Third, 
Hulme’s “principles of pastoral or personal counseling” 
would be subscribed to by Messieurs Hitchcock, Sievers, 


and others in public school work. At many points there | 
is complete agreement between writers from different — 
fields. In our culture home, church, and school will agree | 


in the final analysis that a person’s calling is an individual 
and not a social matter. No one should decide for a youngy) 
person; he should decide himself. 


Fourth, there is the relationship of cooperation. rhe 
kind of vocations conference described by Hugh Lan-) 
dram can-expect public school response. The program of : 
vocational guidance described by Mr. Allen suggests a | 
The study | 


field of church-school-home cooperation. 
course described by Mr: Priester is designed for coopera-— 


tive study within the community. We hope that concrete | 


examples of the “big three”—church, home, and school— 
working - together, will increase as a result of these 
articles. : 


Elmer G. Million 


How to use this special issue’ 


The chart “College Majors and Church Careers” and 


initiating an important | 


there is the relationship of agreement. Mr. 


ee 


eS 


“The Decision Is Yours” will be valuable to young people © 
themselves. The chart should be used primarily in con- | 


sultation between young people and their advisors. 

A church can use this special issue as an aid in facili- 
tating cooperation with the public school and other agen- 
cies in vocational guidance, by presenting copies to 
leaders of the schools and agencies, to public school 
counselors, and to the public library. Special attention 
should be called to the resources listed. 

Many well-informed persons, including public school 
teachers, college teachers, and leading laymen in the 
church, are quite uninformed about the wide range of 
vocational opportunities in the church and its many 


agencies. All of them can use this issue to help children > 
and youth secure adequate information concerning the 


church’s leadership needs. Finally, ministers will find it 
an aid in their counseling with young people concerning 
the whole matter of Christian vocation. 

The editors wish to express appreciation to Dr. Elmer 
Million, Director of the Department of the Ministry, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, who has served as co-editor 
of this special, issue, and to the members of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry for their cooperation in planning and 
preparing the material. 


Virgil E. Foster 


Coming: On the cover of the F ebruary, 1957 issue of the Journal 
there will be a four-color reproduction of the picture “Head of 


Christ” from “The Great Commission” by Jacques Barosin. 
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|. HERE is an old-fashioned idea 
|that is worth thinking about as we 
start reading this special number of 
(the International Journal on voca- 
| tions. It is the idea of God’s hand in 
| our lives. 

When I was a young man, we used 
to be told that God has a plan for 
| every life. If we will listen, our 
| teachers told us, God will tell us what 
| he wants us to do. So we will be sure 
| that we have found the right place. 
Perhaps this teaching was too 
simple. Perhaps it encouraged us to 
depend on some kind of mystical 
experience, which never came. Never- 


| theless, I cannot but feel that it had 


| a great deal of truth in it. Else why 


do we continue to use the word, 
| “vocation” which surely implies a 
“call” from God? 
Three truths I believe to be valid: 
1. God does have a will, which he 
desires to see worked out in the life 
| of each of us. It is unthinkable that 
God should be our creator, and not 
have a purpose which he expects us to 
fulfill. If it is too naive to assume that 
there is only one possible calling for 
each of us, if we are-to be in line with 
God’s will, it is not naive to assume 
that there is a direction in which God 
wants us to go, and that some paths 
'are more in accordance with that 
‘direction than others. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we 
should seek God’s will for our lives. 
It is not enough that we should seek 
our own. / 
2. If we are ever to find God’s will, 
it is necessary that we should first of 


all put ourselves completely into his 


hands. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
vocational guidance experts today, 
even leaders in the church, to talk as 
though the choice of lifework was 
pretty largely in our hands; and as 
though when we have chosen our 
' vocations, we can then “use them for 
God,” and all will be well. So the 
_ church experts talk much as the secu- 
lar experts do, in terms of aptitude 

tests, and interest inventories, in 
terms of “openings,” and satisfactions, 
and income and security. 

But I am sure that all this is getting 
the cart before the horse. It is true 
that God will not call a man to a task 
for which he is not fitted. Therefore 
aptitude tests and interest inventories 
are all to the good. It is true that God 
_ will not call a person to a task where 
he is not needed. Therefore to survey 


ee ee, 


Le 


all of these come after, and not before 
the essential thing, which is putting 
our lives into the hands of God. 

The story of Abraham’s attempted 


the “openings” is quite essential. But 


God's hand 


in our lives 


by Lowell Brestel HAZZARD 


Department of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


sacrifice of Isaac is of eternal signifi- 
cance here. Whatever we may think 
otherwise about that story, it is true 
that Abraham had to be willing to lay 
everything upon the altar, including 
the child of promise, before he could 
see clearly what God did require. 

When I was a youth we took the 
“Whatever, Whenever, Wherever” 
pledge, “Whatever God wants, where- 
ever and whenever he wants it, I will 
do that thing.” It led us into paths of 
high adventure for him. We sang: 
“Tll go where you want, me to go, 
dear Lord” and we meant it. We 
found God’s will for our lives. 

3. When we have put our lives into 
God’s hands, and sought to discover 
our aptitudes, our interests, and life’s 
opportunities, God will guide us, not 
so much by voices and visions as by 
the doors that open and the doors that 
close. 

Many young people want to see 
their whole life mapped out before 
them before they take a single step. 
Many turn heaven and earth to get 
just the chance they desire at the very 
beginning of the way. 

But God does not usually show us 
the entire path at once. There are 
likely to be many training tasks that 
must be done before the great oppor- 
tunity of life comes. We must be will- 
ing, therefore, to let life open up 
before us as it will. It usually opens 
by little opportunities in which we 
may not see the hand of God at all. 

If, then, we want to discover God’s 
will for our lives, we are most likely 
to find it by getting for ourselves the 
best preparation possible in the field 
to which our interests and aptitudes 
seem to point. Then, doing the very 
best job we can on the seemingly un- 
important opportunities that come to 


hand, we find God’s guiding hand. 

If, therefore, we are seeking to 
guide young people into the vocations 
that God has for them, as most of the 
readers of this page probably do, let 
us not be too sophisticated to talk in 
old-fashioned terms of God’s will and 
God’s call and our dedication. It is 
not necessary to make any distinctions 
between church vocations and other 
vocations. God needs people in both. 
But it is necessary that the young 
people whom we seek to lead shall be 
seeking God’s will and not their own. 

If the service vocations are going 
begging today, while our society runs 
madly after profit, it is partly because 
we who seek to lead youth in Chris- 
tian paths have forgotten to teach the 
meaning of dedication and of voca- 
tion. There is no more important 
question for youth to face than the 
question, “Do I want God’s hand in 
my life?” 


PRAYER 

Oh God, we, who teach youth, pray 
thy help lest in our attempt to lead 
them we leave out the most important 
thing. We have talked learnedly of 
“vocational guidance” and given our 
tests and talked the jargon of the 
schools. 

But sometimes we have failed to 
ask the simple question, “Do you want 
God’s will in your lives?” Sometimes 
we have not asked it even of our- 
selves, 

Help us to get back to fundamen- 
tals. Help us to learn to say, not 
resignedly, but gladly, “Thy will be 
done.” Help us to help our young 
people to say it. 

Then again there will be a glad 
procession of youth, laborers into his 
harvest. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Christian 
vocation 


comes first 


by Arthur A. HITCHCOCK 


Executive Secretary, 


American Personnel and Guidance Association, 


Washington. DD Ge. 


“Talent is God’s gift to you; the way you use your talent is your gift to God.” 


iE ORDER to develop one’s career 
according to a Christian concept of 
career life, it is necessary to under- 
stand certain basic assumptions that 
must be made regarding the world of 
work and one’s place in it. There are 
four fundamental assumptions. 

1. The world of work has a place 
for the talents of everyone. Some 
adults are very unhappy because they 
are misfits in the work that they are 
deing. For many reasons, some per- 
sons simply do not find their places. 
On the other hand, one need only 
view the tremendous strides being 
made in fitting the talents and per- 
sonalities of mentally or physically 
handicapped persons into constructive 
work to realize that there is a place 
for everyone. The progress of the 
world depends upon each _ person’s 
finding the outlet that will utilize him 
best for the world’s growth. Wasted 
talent is not only a waste to the indi- 
vidual but, in the Christian view, it is 
also a waste to the world he could 
serve. 

2. One can find his place in the 
world of work. Finding one’s place 
in the world of work is not a simple 
or a quick process. Persons fre- 
quently need the help of school coun- 
selors, college counselors, ministers, 
teachers, and others. Through test- 
ing it is possible for a person to learn 
a lot about himself—his interests 
and potentialities. Through conferring 
with others he can learn about him- 
self as a person; he can clarify his 

values. He can define what is impor- 
tant to him. A person needs informa- 
tion about the world of work. Find- 
ing one’s place in the world can be an 
orderly process, but it takes time. 
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3. One has possibilities of success 
in many kinds of work. It is not true 
that there is one round hole for one 
rounc veg and one square hole for 
one square peg. The world of work 
and the flexibility of persons do not 
fit together quite as neatly as that. 
This is a good thing. The fact that 
eventually one decides upon one 
career rather than another does: not 
mean that he could not succeed well 
in two or three other careers. I have 
known many students in high school 
and college who clearly had the abil- 
ities to succeed in many different 
careers. All levels of occupations 
offer many possibilities. 

4. One feels that his work is worth 
the doing. How -many times ‘has 
someone said, “I couldn’t possibly sit 
still and do that all day!” Yet, that 
same routine work is very worth do- 
ing in the estimation of someone else. 
As long as the work is not hostile to 
other persons, it can be worth doing. 


Christian concepts of work 


In the complexities of life today it 
is strengthening to find a concept of 
Christian vocation coming into promi- 
nence. There are three basic tenets 
to the Christian concept of career life. 
The first of these is: people work 
according to standards of valwes. The 
Christian concept asks, “What is im- 
portant to you?” Every day in life 
countless decisions are made; some of 
them are minor but all are made in 
terms of certain values that are sig- 
nificant to the individual. Values are 
not always stated openly. It takes a 
lot of “thinking through” to be sure 
of the values one holds important. 

This first tenet of the Christian 


‘that he was the son of a minister and © 


concept of career life holds that | 
though specific patterns of values may | 
differ from one individual to anoth 
there is a common core of values 
These common values center, so far | 
as career life is concerned, in four | 
realms: y 

The service that one can give to | 
mankind through his career, no mat- | 
ter what that career may be. | 

The satisfaction that one gains } 
through returns from the work that | 
answers his human needs. 

The contribution that one feels he 
can make particularly well through | 
a vocation. 

The obligation that one can meet } 
through a vocation to which one can - 
devote himself wholeheartedly. “4 

The second tenet of the Christian 
concept is: a person’s career is in bal- | 
ance in his life. One of the saddest : 
spectacles in our world today is the } 
person.who makes the working part } 
of his life all of his life. Ina balanced | 
life one realizes that other parts, such | 
as family living, are also important. | 
The Christian lives a full life in each | 
of its parts. i) 

The third tenet is: a Christian. 
makes his vocation Christian. One | 
summer I worked as a mason’s helper 
to meet expenses for college the next | 
year. The particular job was the con- 
struction of a church. One day I said 
to the general foreman in charge of | 
the entire project, “I do not quite 
understand; you do not seem like the } 
other men on the job.” He replied | 


that, oddly, most of his life had been 
devoted to the construction of | 
churches. He said that he was deriv- 
ing satisfaction from the kind of con- 
tracts he won, and deliberately tried 
to win church construction jobs. Here 
was a man who was living the things 
for which his buildings stood. He had 
found a greatness in his work that | 
made him stand out above others | 
around him. 

A person cannot live a whole life | 
if he neglects to find a Christian way 
in his work. One can be an elec- 
trician, banker, chaplain, teacher, or 
any other career specialist and can 
make nis vocation Christian by what | 
he puts in it. 


Vocations within the church 


Although nearly any useful occupa- 
tion can be a Christian vocation, there 
are those who feel that they can _ 
realize full utilization of their talents 
only in a church vocation. Church 
vocations are those found within the 
church itself, such as the ministry, 
religious education, religious student ~ 
work, chaplaincy, church social work, 
religious journalism and publishing, — 
religious radio and television, inter-— 
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work, management, 


' a church setting. 
Certain principles should be set 
' forth as applicable to church voca- 
tions: 
1. The plan to enter a church voca- 
' 


i 


| denominational work, many mis- 
sionary vocations, and religious teach- 
ing. 

There is a second group of church 
vocations often overlooked. These 
are, as examples, secretarial work, 
bookkeeping and accounting, library 
and other oc- 
cupations that are performed within a 
church setting but the skills for which 
can be utilized in the same way in 
other organizations. Some _ persons 
find that although they wish to per- 
form the skills of secretarial work, 
for example, they cannot devote their 
whole personalities to a job within an 
industrial company, but can do it in 


tion usually develops through years 
of planning. The decision to enter a 
church vocation does not occur sud- 
denly. It comes about through an 
orderly progression of experiences 
involving the usual processes of 
guidance. 

2. The decision to enter a church 
vocation is the culmination of a de- 
votion to a Christian vocation. A 
person’s decision to enter a church 
vocation is a decision that he can best 
develop his Christian vocation in a 
church vocation. 

3. In planning for a church voca- 
tion, a person must know himself 
well. Understanding of oneself is 
necessary in planning any career. 
This is especially significant in plan- 
ning for a church vocation. 

4. A young person contemplating 
entering a church vocation should 
seek the guidance both of persons in 
religious work, as one’s minister, and 
persons in school and college who are 
experts in guidance. A career as 
serious as a church vocation merits 
the best help available. 


Achieving career maturity 


Those who find their Christian 
vocation within the church, as well as 
those who work elsewhere, should 
“srow on the job” and achieve ever 
new levels of career maturity. One 
may achieve career maturity in a 
certain job at the age of twenty but 
find at the age of forty that he has 
outgrown the job. Certain aspects of 


> career maturity are important to con- 


sider. 

1. A career must be planned. An 
individual with a very pronounced 
talent in one specialized realm may 
be envied by other persons. Yet, each 
person simply must look at himself in 


_.terms of himself and start from that 
_ point. There is significance in the 


ideas that one has about his lifework 
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Directors of Christian education in local churches have never been in as great 
demand as now, with church schools overflowing and teachers needing guidance. 


Clark and Clark 


at any age. For example, the small 
child who dreams of the heroism of a 
fireman, policeman, or cowboy is hav- 
ing an experience that is important 
to him at his age. Although he may 
not become any one of those persons, 
nevertheless his next stage of thinking 
about his future is likely to have 
some roots in his earlier ideas. It is 
reasonable to make these comments 
regarding the development of career 
plans: 

Planning is a process that usually 
continues for a great many years. 
The fact that a person decides to em- 
bark on a particular career at the 
time of leaving high school or college 
does not mean that this is the first 
experience he has had in deciding 
upon this particular career. Rather, 
it means that he has now come to the 
point where, on the bases of his pre- 
vious ideas, he can say that this is his 
plan at the present time. 

One’s experiences have a profound 
effect upon his lifework plans. A 
high school student who works part- 
time in a drug store may not want to 
be a druggist, because he did not like 
the experience. However, there may 
have been some experiences in the 
drug store that he found highly 
satisfying and from those individual 
experiences, such as waiting on cus- 
tomers, he may build further expe- 


riences that will expand into definite 
ideas for his career. Experiences in 
clubs, civic activities, and the many 
relationships of young people in 
church are highly important. Expe- 
riences in the home are of inestimable 
value in deciding about one’s career. 

Planning continues through life. 
It has been a common experience that 
during the early years of a person’s 
working life he will shift jobs fre- 
quently. This is a very natural pro- 
cess of endeavoring to find the spot 
in which one fits best. Those shifts 
may or may not eventually have some 
effect upon career plans. One has to 
continue to plan his career as he ap- 
proaches new age levels of life. 

In planning, each person has his 
own system of what is important to 
him. It is in terms of this importance 
that the individual takes some things 
into his picture in career planning 
that would not be of any significance 
to another person. One should not be 
disturbed that some elements are im- 
portant to others but seem unimpor- 
tant to him. 

2. Career maturity demands con- 
tinuous adjustment. The world of 
work does not stand still throughout 
one’s working life. It changes. One 
must be able to adjust to the change. 
It is necessary to recognize opportu- 
nities in which one can increase his 
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contribution to the world. These op- 
portunities are not always in terms of 
money. 

One of my acquaintances left a 
position after he felt he had contri- 
buted everything in it that he could 
and took a position that paid less be- 
cause there was a great need in it for 
the abilities he had achieved. An- 
other man made a change because he 
was unhappy in his position—and that 
is certainly a justifiable reason for 
seeking a change—but when he went 
into the new position that offered 
great financial increases he soon dis- 
covered that he was unhappy in it. 
The secret was, of course, that he was 


» Laborers, et al... . 


not an emotionally sound individual 
and could not be happy in any kind 
of job. 

The point is that continual adjust- 
ment means: (a.) The willingness to 
accept opportunities that exercise 
abilities at the point to which they 
have developed. (b.) The flexibility 
to understand and adjust to changes 
in the working world. 

3. The whole person goes to work. 
One may be a good typist or adept at 
operations involving eye and hand 
coordination, without understanding 
that it is not simply these talents and 
skills that go to work, but the entire 
individual. One has to ask much 


- Additional copies of this issue are available for greater distribution. To obtain quantity 
prices, combine your order with a request for copies of “The Church Out-of-Doors,” and 
a reservation for copies of “Christian Growth through Dynamic Groups.” Scheduled for 
delivery May 1, the latter issue will help group participants and leaders make their meet- 
ings and activities more significant. See page 48. 
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deeper questions than whether or not | 
his particular skills and potentialiti ad 
will be utilized. He has to inquire } 
whether he will find the satisfactio 
that can come only from contributing — 
his whole person during his working 
time. This does not mean that the } 
person devotes his whole time and | 
energies to this work. It means that | 
during the time he is working, he is 
a whole person in the work and not 
simply a partial individual. | 
A person must plan in terms of his | 
entire self, but be flexible enough to , 
change as conditions change. Per- 
sons who are trained as engineers, for 
example, are often in managerial posi- | 
tions eventually. A person who has | 
made a successful beginning in public © 
administration may later find more — 
satisfaction in education. A person | 
can continue to learn practically | 
throughout his entire life. Career — 
maturity is not something that is | 
achieved at the age of thirty and re- | 
mains that way throughout one’s | 
working life. It is continually chang- 
ing and a person who has the funda- 
mental concepts of a Christian voca- 
tion is able to respond and relate 
these changes to something substan- 
tial. He is then able to alter his plans | 
as changes occur and as new oppor- _ 
tunities open to him. | 


What is a successful career, and — 
what are the steps to it? 

First of all, a successful career is 
satisfying to the individual. Persons — 


-who go for help on career develop- 


ment when they are thirty or forty 
years old often begin by saying that 
they are not happy in their present 
jobs, “but who is?” There are many 
persons who are very happy in their 
work. They are likely to find it satis- 
fying if it is something in which they 
can exercise their entire beings as 
persons. It is likely to be satisfying 
if it relates in the right way to other 
people. 

In the second place, a successful 
career has a good effect on those 
around one. This means that the 
career not only brings satisfaction to 
one’s self but also brings good to 
others. 


/ 


Success in a career depends upon 
good planning toward a Christian 
vocation. One should not hesitate to 
obtain help from others. In churches, 
schools, colleges, community centers 
and many other places there is avail- 
able specialized help a person should 
utilize in planning his career. This 
is not to say that one interview with 
the minister or one interview with the 
school counselor is going to settle all 
of one’s career plans. Yet, these are 
important aids to the individual as he 
develops his own plans. G 
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: if SPIRITUAL CLIMATE of Every day the growing individual 


beings. He must ask himself not only, 


the home has a powerful influence 
upon all the important decisions that 
_our children make. This influence 
may be helpful or harmful. It may 
lead to good choices or to bad choices. 
Much depends upon the kind of 
atmosphere that permeates the home 
_ and the kind of relationship that 
| exists between parents and children. 
Fathers and mothers have great re- 
sponsibility for providing a “setting” 
which encourages full consideration 
of all factors involved in making 
sound judgments on such a crucial 
matter as the child’s vocation. 
The home can be the center of lively 
and intimate conversation about the 
interests and the development of 
every member. Within the family 
there is constant exchange of opinions, 
_ sharing of information and challeng- 
ing of ideas on a great variety of sub- 
jects. This kind of give-and-take 
extends all the way from the latest 
_ news report on baseball or world af- 
_ fairs to the announcement of five- 
_ year-old Johnny that he wants to be- 
come a cop, a fireman or the Presi- 
- dent of the United States. 
| There is a persuasive informality 
s in the way that ideas, ideals and life 
_ purposes are generated in this daily 
_ exchange between members of the 
e family. This is very helpful when 
_ there is respect for the ideas of the 
youngest as well as the oldest child, 


ions of children as well as parents. 


_ In the very experience of conversa-_ 


_ established for sound judgments and 
s vise decisions. 


_ and serious consideration of the opin- - 


is trying to make an appraisal of his 
powers, his assets, and his prospects 
of becoming an adequate and com- 
petent person. In imagination he 
pictures himself in different kinds of 
work, enjoying a variety of satisfac- 
tions and receiving an assortment of 
rewards. Step by step he faces a 
world that requires the giving of 
energy and time in activities involv- 
ing many people with different kinds 
of skill and different amounts of 
knowledge. 

In the details of home life, he comes 
to understand that the health and 
safety of his own family and the wel- 
fare of the neighbors require the work 
and intelligence of thousands of per- 
sons, most of whom he never sees and 
will never meet personally. This 
growth in awareness about the 
“world of work” represents a whole- 
sale introduction to the concept of 
interdependence. The comments and 
interpretations of parents can enlarge 
his understanding of his relatedness 
to the needs and aspirations of the 
family next door and the human 
family all over the world. This is 
frequently the point at which young 
people begin to think carefully about 
the attractions and requirements of 
specific occupations. 

The choice of a particular vocation 
involves not merely measuring oneself 
against the specifications for different 
jobs. It requires “finding oneself” in 
relation to a total view of life. It is 
necessary for the individual to give 
attention to his physical, intellectual 
and technical equipment, and also to 
think about the possible effects of his 
occupation upon his own development 
and upon the welfare of other human 


“What can I do best?” but also, “What 
is the best thing I can do?” 

The questions on which parents can 
be most helpful may not be those 
related to technical measures of apti- 
tude, and interest, but the more sig- 
nificant questions which the alert and 
concerned person will ask. The grow- 
ing individual moves toward maturity 
and examines job opportunities with 
such questions as these constantly in 
the background: 

What kind of person do I want to 
become? : 

What shall I do with my life? 

Is there any specific purpose for 
my life? 

Am I uniquely fitted for 
particular vocation? 

In what field of work can I best 
combine personal fulfillment and so- 
cial usefulness? 

The home is an “open forum” for 
the consideration of such basic mat- 
ters. Upon the answers to these 
questions will hinge the more precise 
decisions about going into this or that 
job. 

Ideas about personal growth, social 
responsibility, individual rights and 
mutual aid result from the kinds of 
experiences that every child has in 
the family. Father, mother, sisters, 
and brothers are regarded as com- 
panions in the quest for fullness of 
life. The individual shares in the 
work that holds the family together 
and he performs certain chores for 


some 


which he is suited by age, size, 
strength, and ability. Here is a 
dynamic fellowship where’ every 


member is sustained as he makes his 
contribution for the good of all. 
Home is a practical workshop for 
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releasing and developing the raw ma- 
terials of human nature. It is the 
starting point from which every per- 
son moves out into wider fields of 
responsibility. 

The desire for a job and the need 
for money are not the beginning of 
a person’s vocational interest. The 
search for the right vocation is one 
outward expression of the individual’s 
desire for significance as a person. 
At a very early age, human beings 
reveal this yearning for a secure place 
in the esteem, affection, and confi- 
dence of each other. With the in- 
crease of years there is persistent 
hunger for recognition and the urge 
to become a responsible member of 
the adult community. 

In every person there is resistance 
to any idea that he is unimportant, 
insignificant or useless. There is for 
the maturing child an urgent need for 
assurance that his presence in any 
situation is helpful to himself and to 
others. The setting within which the 
child joins his energies with those of 
other members of the family can give 
positive direction to his efforts at be- 
coming a real person. The aspirations 
of the child are spurred by: the urge 
of latent capacities and stimulated by 
the suggestions and criticisms of those 
with whom he lives. Steadily he de- 
velops a view of life in which he sees 
how he may achieve status and a 
significant role. 

It is a responsibility of the home to 
encourage a lively vocational concern 
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on the part of the growing children. 
Conversations around the dinner 
table and in the living room are help- 
ful, if children are granted “freedom 
of speech” and are taken seriously 
when they express vocational aspira- 
tions. Sessions with children indi- 
vidually can go still deeper into ques- 
tions of motivation and_ possible 
outcomes. 

A wholesome respect for the church 
on the part of parents helps children 
to include church vocations among 
those worthy of consideration. ~A 
critical, harping attitude toward the 
church would set up a serious road 
block in the mind of a child or young 
person. Parents should feel respon- 
sible for giving honest, helpful infor- 
mation about church vocations just as 
they give it about other vocations. 

Other ways in which experiences in 
the home tend to prepare young per- 
sons for making vocational choices 
might be cited in great detail. A few 
brief samples must suffice. 

Nothing is more impressive and 
convincing than seeing one’s parents 
working enthusiastically on a job that 
combines self-respect, social useful- 
ness, and personal growth. There is 
incentive toward mature choices when 
children have contacts with guests 
who are devoting themselves to work 
that improves the lot of mankind. 

To extend the scope of such con- 
tacts, children may be encouraged to 
read biographies of men and women 
in various vocations. Family visits 
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to places where “real people” are d a 


ing “real jobs” will provide excellent — 


illustrative material—such places as 


hospitals, research laboratories, social — 
agencies, industrial plants, agricul- | 
tural centers, music and art centers. — 


Lectures and travelogues are good 
background for 
Occasionally there is good biograph- 
ical or documentary material for fam- 
ily listening. on radio or television. 
Parents could encourage their chil- 
dren to sample the world of work and 
to test their own interests in work 
camps, as well as in regular employ- 
ment during vacation times. All of 
this is supplementary to the more 
specialized work of vocational coun- 


selors and is sometimes a corrective P| 
upon it. ; 
Many parents are tempted to look 


upon their children as mere exten- 
sions of themselves. For them, a re-' 
view ofoccupational fields leads to the 
hope, or perhaps the subtle demand, 
that sons and daughters follow in the 
footsteps of mother and father. There 
is a kind of respectable tyranny in 
the devices by which parents attempt 
to realize their own unfulfilled ambi- 
tions through the achievements of 
their children. Sometimes a child is 
pushed into a particular vocation and 
exploited to stabilize the family for- 
tunes, to help the family up the social 
ladder, or to serve as an investment 
against the insecurities of old age. 

Under such conditions the child is 
always a mere child, not an individual 
in his own right. He is used as a 
commodity or a convenience. In this 
atmosphere, loyalty and devotion are 
manipulated into shackles of duty and 
obligation around the life of the un- 
resisting child. This sets the stage 
for a declaration of independence on 
the part of the young adult. There 
is no escape from the necessity to 
establish a relationship with parents 
which provides opportunity and en- 
couragement for “coming of age.” 

In the confidential privacy of home, 
all human endeavors are brought 
under scrutiny and all alternatives of 
work are examined. The individual 
looks at his vocation as the expression 
of a philosophy of life, the outward 
response to inner conviction, and the 
effort to discover and obey God’s will 
for his life. 

It is possible for an individual to 
sell his talents and time to the high- 
est bidder without thought about the 


-moral and ethical effects of his work 


upon himself or upon those who are 
touched by his labors. On the other 
hand, experiences in the home can 
awaken a sense of co-partnership 
with God and fellow men in bringing 


health and wholeness to all members — 


of the family of God. 


family discussions, ~ 


Jt & MINISTER FRIEND was tell- 
ing about a jolting experience with his 
child. In one of the child’s classes the 
teacher asked her pupils to draw a 
picture of “What Daddy Does.” This 
minister’s child drew a figure draped 
in a black robe—and without a face. 


This image of the minister is too 
common. It is not especially helpful 
to ask why it is so, but it is important 
to ask, “How can we change this 
image?” 

Children are bombarded with pic- 
ture books. There are dozens in the 
Pete the Policeman and Freddie the 
Fireman vein. But to my knowledge 
there is no comparable book on 
ehurch vocations, no Mike the Min- 
ister. Not even that amazing Little 


Golden Book, Daddies includes church 


jobs. Parents and teachers need to 
be especially alert, therefore, for 
stories in regular church materials 
which interpret the ministry. Oc- 
casionally a Nina Millen will compile 
Missionary Hero Stories for publica- 
tion, but as a general rule the chil- 
dren’s worker will have to depend 
on regular curriculum materials for 
story resources on this subject. There 
are not many such stories in the 
curriculum materials, but they’re still 
our best source of supply. 

Ministers themselves can help to 
fill in that blank face by visiting 
classes and talking with children. This 


is a big order for the minister, but. 


most children’s workers would love to 
have the minister manifest such an 
interest in their children. Some 
ministers avoid any such involvement 
before church on Sunday, but those 
who can spend some time in the 
children’s departments find it very 
rewarding. Those who work with 
children should invite their ministers 
to help put features on that blank 
face. 


One of the important factors in 
the individual’s consideration of: a 
church vocation is the general im- 
pression of the church and its mis- 
sion built up in childhood. Words of 
respect or disrespect toward the 
church spoken in home or church 
school shape even the very young 
child’s picture of the church. The 
neglect or care of a church building 
by the adults has an effect on child 
impressions. 


Even such seemingly little things 
as their own respect for church 
property, cleaning up after themselves 
at the end of church school, 
handling of church school materials, 
stories about the church and its work, 
the teacher’s promptness or tardiness, 
ean color a child’s basic response to 


the 
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the church and its invitation to serv- 


ice. 

By junior age, children can under- 
take simple projects of gathering oc- 
cupational information. For example, 
a group of juniors can develop a list 
of church vocations and investigate 
certain vocations in some detail. They 
can collect news and magazine stories, 
interview the church’s “professionals,” 
and accumulate special occupational 
materials. As a group they can visit 
churches to see typical vocations in 
operation. This will not only fill in 
the features of the face of the 
minister but those of the organist, 
church secretaries, and other profes- 


sional leaders of the local church. 

Care needs to be exercised in the 
handling of Bible stories in teaching 
and in worship. The story of the call- 
ing of the disciples is often used in 
worship. The “forsaking” of their 
fishing by Peter, Andrew, James, and 
John can subtly suggest that the 
workaday world is not worthy of the 
Christian, that the Christian religion 
is pursued apart from the world. Or 
the story, celebrated in worship, can 
say “persons who come to know and 
love Jesus follow him,” or, “God 
needs me to help him with his plan. 

No one accepts a call to the profes- 
sional ministry who has not first ac- 


Agricultural missionaries communicate the love of God as they teach people to 
produce more nourishing, healthful foods, thus bringing a more abundant life. 
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cepted a call to the ministry of the 
church—the work of the Church. This 
latter call can be nurtured in chil- 
dren as well as in youth. Commit- 
ment to the church is the background 
out of which comes the call to profes- 
sional work in the church. Insofar 
as children can be helped to in- 
carnate Jesus in their common life 
we have the developing ministry of 
the church. 

The experiences of Christian com- 
munity—of making each other happy 
during play, of being “helpers,” of 
acts of service to others—these are 
background for later vocational in- 
terests. When the service motive is 
nurtured a deep rootage is being de- 
veloped for commitment to the con- 
cept of Christian vocation in later 
life. 

All such Christian nurture can be 
confirmed and enlarged in _ later 
childhood years through reading. The 
Eagle books tell “true stories of real 
people” of the Church around the 
world in a brief and interesting way. 
The Frontier books contain “true 
stories about Christian pioneers in 
the United States and Canada.” Both 
series are published by Friendship 
Press at 25c each and are available 
through denominational bookstores. 
The Random House Landmark series 
lends itself to Christian interpreta- 
tion. With good adult guidance juniors 
especially can identify themselves 
with the heroes of our faith. Such 
identification is a prime motivation 
in thinking and acting about voca- 
tion. 

Reading inspirational - and_bio- 
graphical material is of great interest 
to junior high youth. At Creston 
Avenue Baptist Church in the Bronx, 
I gave Violet Wood’s In the Direction 
of Dreams to an eighth-grader. The 
following Sunday she announced, “It 
was wonderful, simply wondertul; 
and now I know I’m going to be a 
missionary.” This book, which deals 
with summer service projects, had 
ignited the “service motive” and had 
precipitated a high degree of voca- 
tional self-consciousness. This girl 
may not go out under Board ap- 
pointment, but she is likely to be 
a better Christian missionary wher- 
ever she lives and works because of 
such reading. 

As we move into the high school 
age-group, more explicit dealing with 
Christian vocation is possible. The 
senior high department of Immanuel 
Church in Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
built a worship service last spring 
around this idea. A call to worship and 
hymns appropriate to the idea of 
vocation were used. The speaker read 
portions of I Corinthians 12 and em- 
phasized three basic ideas: the 
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Church as the Body of Christ, each 
believer as a member of that Body, 
and each member as God’s gift to the 
world. Within this scriptural con- 
text he defined church vocations as 
those designed to equip and motivate 
the members of Christ to discharge 
his ministry in the world today. He 
then distributed specific materials 
describing significant Christian voca- 
tions. 

Similar but not strictly comparable 
is the widespread Baptist practice of 
observing the first Sunday in Youth 
Week as “Life Enlistment Day.” In 
many local churches the entire “11:00 
o’clock service” is oriented to the 
Christian. Vocation theme. Typically 
a group of young people conduct the 
entire service. The sermon is often 
given, however, by an adult youth 
leader. Instead of the conventional 
invitation to accept Christ as per- 
sonal Saviour in public profession 
of faith, a call is issued for dedica- 
tion to full-time Christian service, 
whether one plans to go into church 
work or not. The personnel needs of 
the denomination are concretely and 
openly presented. In this way youth 
help plan and conduct a worship serv- 
ice openly devoted to Christian voca- 
tion and church vocations. 

Occasionally youth curriculum ma- 
terials advise explicit handling of this 
theme. For example, in the Methodist 
departmentally graded materials, there 
is a sequence on “Studies in Christian 
Living” for senior high youth. Session 


4 deals with “The Sick and _ the 
Afflicted,” and the printed advice 
given in the Workers with Youth 


periodical includes: “it would be fine 
if one or several of them choose to 
consider their vocation in relation to 
this study ...” (page 50, October 
1956). 

In my class of eleventh graders 
I asked questions about the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s healing miracles, the 
role of the pastor in regard to health, 
and the relation of the medical voca- 
tions to Christian faith. The discussion 
thus stimulated moved quickly into 
a consideration of many dimensions 
of the religion and health question. 
Among significant conclusions emerg- 
ing was this one: “In our day it is 
the doctor who continues the healing 
works of Jesus.” I felt we took a 
vocational step forward. 

It is much easier to be explicit in 
the “evening fellowship.” As Mr. 
Garnett of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. points out in his article, it is 
possible to schedule a “Careers 
Night” in the youth fellowship. A 
different handling of the subject is 
practiced in the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., where the Westminster Fel- 
lowship Packet contains three dis- 


Ministers?” 
The bylaws of the Youth Committee 
of Creston Avenue Baptist Church in, 


the Bronx explicitly require that com- 


mittee “To arrange a schedule for 
Young People’s evening conferences, 
at least two of which, with the help 
of the Education Committee, shall be 
arranged ‘as Vocational Guidance 


Meetings.” Where churches have spe- | 


cial resources and incentives such as 


these, an explicit handling of this | 
important theme of vocation can be 


developed. 


There are reports of exciting voca- 
tional developments among the adults |} 
-of our churches. April 3-8, 1956, the | 


Ecumenical Institute at Celigny, 


Consultation on “The Training of the 


Laity for their Ministry in the World.” | 
In this Conference, as at other points, | 


the World Council of Churches was 
emphasizing that each believer is a 
minister. 

Many are familiar with Elton True- 


blood’s speeches and writings in the | 


same vein; his book Your Other Vo- 
cation is a meaningful statement of 
the ministry of the laity. 


of the  priesthood-of-each-believer 
concept. Such developments prove 
that adult Christian education can 
_contribute to a sense of vocation on 
‘the part of adults. 

The secret of both our success and 
our failure with children, youth, and 
adults inheres in our view of the 
Church, its ministry and its ministers. 
If the Church_is an association of 
like-minded people devoted to the 
enjoyment of themselves and the ac- 
complishment of certain practical 
goals, that is one thing. If the Church 
is the Body of Christ, with each be- 
liever a member thereof, existing to 
continue Christ’s ministry in the 
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world, that is an altogether different - 


reality. In the former case, the Church 
is a club which gives soap and pants 
to foreigners and calls a minister as 
an intramural “domestic.” In the lat- 
ter case, the Church, including every 
member, pours out its entire life in 
Christian ministry—under the prod- 
ding and direction of its elected 
minister. 

The second view constitutes a pro- 
found understanding of Christian vo- 
cation and the distinctiveness of the 
Church’s ministries. As we give our- 
selves, therefore, to the educational 


task of understanding the Church, its — 


ministry, and its ministers in this 


light we shall enjoy a genuine sense — 


of vocation. 
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; OW can a local church have 
an effective vocational guidance pro- 
gram for its young people? Profes- 
sional vocational testing and counsel- 
ing is of inestimable value, but this 
service is not within the reach of 
every congregation. Moreover, career 
selection should never be considered 
a one-time operation; it is rather a 
growth process—a Christian growth 
process—and is appropriately within 
the church’s responsibility for Chris- 
tian nurture. 

At Evergreen Presbyterian Church 
in Memphis, Tennessee, a group of 
eight adults interested in imzroving 
an already largely successful educa- 
tional program for young people, 
addressed themselves to this responsi- 
bility in January 1954. The 1700- 
member church, located adjacent to 
Southwestern at Memphis, a thriving 
liberal arts college, had the advan- 


tage of a growing community interest 


in vocational guidance, but the prob- 
lems faced within the local church 
were typical. The interested group 


had to win acceptance of the fact 
that a need for vocational guidance 
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existed and that the congregation 
could do something about. it. 

A Vocational Guidance Committee 
of six adults was appointed by the 


governing board of the church. Com- 


prising this committee were business 


_ and professional men and women who 


were parents or otherwise interested 
in Christian education and in apply- 


_ing their own vocational experience 


to the improvement of the career 
selection of young people. The com- 


mittee was to formulate and carry 
out a program consistent with the 
Christian Vocational Guidance Pro- 


gram established by the denomina- 


_ tion, in cooperation with the Chris- 
tian education committee of the 
Bose ae = 
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need specialists in 
many program areas. 
Here the Rev. William 
Keech, Department 
of Missionary 
Education for the 
American Baptist 
Convention, 

confers 

with members of a 
state committee. 
Clark and Clark 
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church. The program was to utilize 
the Vocational Guidance Center which 
was being established at Southwest- 
ern under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. 

The committee met weekly for two 
months, deciding upon the scope of 
activity and acquainting themselves 
with the techniques of assisting young 
people with the problems of career 
selection. Information about the pro- 
gram, its objectives and methods, was 
given to each activity group within 
the church. To succeed, such an 
undertaking needed to have support 
from other directions. The committee 
needed the cooperation of parents, 
after assuring them that the program 
was on sound footing and could effec- 
tively help their children solve the 
difficult problem of occupational 
choice and preparation. They needed 
the understanding and cooperation 
of the entire staff of the church school 
in order that the concept of Christian 
vocation could have continuing em- 
phasis throughout the educational 
work of the church. Only as teachers 
related lessons to the problem of 


career selection would the young 
people, when they reached the age 
for making vocational choices, use 
their Christian background as a 
yardstick of occupational choice. 
The students of the senior high 
department, for whom it was adopted, 
accepted the program with keen in- 
terest, and devoted several Sunday 
evening fellowship meetings during 
the year to the topic of Christian 
vocation. Each of the members of 
the Vocational Guidance Committee 
became a Vocational! Aide to five or 
six young people. (Vocational Aide 
is the name adopted by the denomina- 
tion for the lay men and women who 
work with the young people in career 
selection and preparation.) Personal 
information questionnaires were pre- 
pared and given to each student to 
complete, in order to provide the data 


for the Vocational Aide and Voca- 
tional Counselor at the Guidance 
Center. 


The local church portion of the 
vocational guidance program consists 
first of group activity. The students 
meet together to define the meaning 
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of Christian vocation and to discuss 
general principles of career selection 
and preparation, from first interest 
in a career to “How to Get the Job.” 

Second, interspersed with group 
meetings, the Vocational Aide sched- 
ules interviews with each of his five 
or six students. In these conversations 
the Aide and the student talk about 
hobbies, school activities, family in- 
terests, vacation and part-time jobs, 
and other items pertinent to the 
student’s particular career selection. 
No timetable is established for making 
a final career choice. Whatever time 
is necessary is given in order to en- 
courage the student to consider from 
many aspects his choice of a life- 
work, so that he will be firm and 
happy in his choice when it is finally 
made. 

The Aide assigns to each student 
the reading of career planning book- 
lets from a kit of eighteen prepared 
by vocational guidance specialists and 
recommended by the denomination. 
Some of the booklets emphasize the 
secular aspects and others the religi- 
ous aspects of vocational choice. After 
the booklets are read, the student and 
the Aide discuss the material and 
relate it to the student’s particular 
situation. 

In some cases Aides arrange inter- 
views with local citizens representing 
the fields in which the students ex- 
press interest. Trips are arranged 
to offices, clinics, and markets. Films 
are shown and visiting speakers 
asked in, to help students explore 
the factors to be considered in choos- 
ing a career field. 

The most spectacular event in the 
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Evergreen vocational guidance pro- 
gram was a one-evening vocational 
fair. The members of the Junior and 
Senior High Fellowships were asked 
to ballot on the twelve occupational 
fields they would like most to have 
presented at the fair. Twelve booths 
were set up in the classrooms of the 
educational building of the church 
and staffed by men and women repre- 
senting the various fields, to lecture, 
make demonstrations, distribute liter- 
ature, and answer questions about 
their lifework. More than 400 stu- 
dents, parents, and other interested 
individuals attended. 

After the vocational guidance ac- 
tivity continues for a number of 
months, preferably at least nine 
months, the students have opportun- 
ity to receive psychological testing 
and counseling at the Vocational 
Guidance Center at no cost to the 
individual student. The Vocational 
Aide provides records, notes, and 
related data on each student to the 
Center at the time testing is done. 
Following the testing and counseling 
an informal résumé of the test results 
is sent to the Vocational Aide. The 
Aide continues to be available to the 
student until after high school gradu- 
ation and then as long as the student 
feels the need of consultation. Prep- 
aration for the chosen career is con- 
sidered as thoroughly as the selec- 
tion. Occasionally a student’s inability 
to secure required preparation may 
suggest the selection of another spe- 
cialty within a career field or another 
career field. 

The warm, personal understanding 
that grows in the Aide-student rela- 


tionship encourages full discussion of 
the problem of each student and pro- 
vides a climate of thinking conducive 
to a satisfactory choice. The Voca- 
tional Aide fulfills the roles of con- 
fidant, sounding board, and durable 


friend over the tumultuous high 
school years. He tries to be sympa- 
thetic yet firm in his Christian con- 
viction and assertion, adept at evalu- 
ating situations, a growing Christian 
who practices his Christianity. 

It has been said that the poorest 
decisions people make are those con- 
cluded from one set of facts only. 
Through the course of this type of 
church-sponsored vocational guid- 
ance the young man or woman has 
the opportunity to bring many view- 
points to bear on his career selection. 
He considers economic values, per- 
sonal fitness, geographical factors, the 
effect of the occupation upon future 
home life, and many other concerns. 
Each of these aspects and the final 
career decision are related to the 
dominant theme of Christian vocation. 

Local church-sponsored vocational 
guidance can, as has the program at 
Evergreen, make some notable con- 
tributions to the lives of the young 
people it touches. Making the church’s 
program of Christian nurture bear 
fruit in productive careers for young 
people is worth whatever the cost 
in effort, ingenuity, and planning. In 
the years ahead, our ability as a 
people to survive and utilize the 
forces of our time may well depend 
on our ability to help young people 
possess in their hearts the life-guiding 
values of Christian teachings. 
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a. is the time when the 


great decisions of life are in the 
making. These include the selection 


of a marital partner, the shaping of 
|| life attitudes for adulthood, and the 


choice of a vocation in life. While 
each of these has its bearing on the 


|| others, our chief concern here is with 
|| vocational choice. Because of its im- 


portance to their future, young people 


| meed the opportunity for guidance 
| and counseling in making this choice. 


I 


We are all acquainted with the un- 


| happy stories of gifted young people, 
| who, because of poor encouragement, 


forego higher education and settle 


| for vocations that never really chal- 
| lenge their capacities. The reverse is 


| equally common; some young people 
| are pushed beyond their capacities. 
| The result is often frustration and 
_ defeat—usually already at the college 


level. Then there are those people at 
mid-life who wish they had gone to 
college, who are unhappy in their 


occupation and wish they had pre- 


pared for another. The purpose of 
vocational counseling is to help in 
preventing such mistakes—to guide 
our young people into vocations that 


‘lead to their individual fulfillment. 


Youth is also a time when emotional 
and personality problems come to the 
fore. The growth in individuality that 
takes place in adolescence can cause 
severe emotional stress. The arrival at 
puberty may be accompanied by 


vanxiety and guilt. The social chal- 


lenge, with its emphasis upon attract- 


ing the opposite sex, may create per- 
sonality complexes. 

These disturbances have their effect 
on vocational choice. The feeling of 


inferiority, for example, may either 
_ cause a youth to feel he is incapable 
of certain vocational goals, or it may 


move him to choose certain vocational 


goals as compensation for his-.com- 
_ plex. In either case his decision may 
be incommensurate with his native 


ability or with his natural aptitudes. 


A vocational problem, therefore, 


may be a symptom of an underlying 


3: 


3 


personality problem. Yet it is an easy 


symptom to discuss—one about which 
young people have little resistance to 


_ seeking counsel. On the other hand, 


emotional and personality problems 
often have a stigma connected with 
them. Many young people would 


rather keep such problems to them-_ 
selves than risk their self-respect in 


sharing them with another. 


In my counseling with young people 
Ihave been indebted to the vocational 
problem many times in uncovering 
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The choice of lifework— 


Calls for 


personal 


counseling 


by William E. HULME 


Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pastoral Counseling, 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 


serious personality disorders. For 
example, Mary, a sophomore in col- 
lege, was in conflict over her choice 
of medicine as a career, and sought 
vocational counsel. The result of such 
counseling revealed that Mary felt 
compelled to become a_ physician 
because of the role she had assumed 
in life. Never having been able to 
mix with those of her own age group, 
she found her acceptance with adults. 
These adults admired her for her 
maturity, particularly in her scholas- 


tic attainments and in her assumption 
of responsibility. To maintain this 
admiration Mary felt she must con- 
tinue to distinguish herself by being 
different from other girls. Vocation- 
ally this came to mean becoming a 
doctor. 

Actually Mary longed to be like 
other girls. It was this conflict within 
her personality that erupted into a 
vocational conflict. Counseling helped 
Mary, not only vocationally, but also 
in the development of her personality. 


Although many teachers of weekday classes in religion are voluntary, there 


is need for full-time teachers and supervisors in the released time program. 
Luoma Photos 
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It is unlikely that Mary could receive 
any real vocational help before she 
received help for her personality 
problems. Yet Mary would never 
have come to an “adult” with a per- 
sonality problem. This would have 
been too humiliating. By the time her 
personality problem came out in the 
open, her relationship with the coun- 
selor had become secure enough for 
her to tolerate it. 

The minister and other youth coun- 
selors need to be aware of “under- 
ground” influences in vocational 
choices, such as parental ambitions, 
inferiority compensations, or even the 
search for an answer to spiritual 
problems. These influences may drive 
a person into vocational pursuits 
other than would be justified by his 
natural abilities and aptitudes and 
even his interests. 


I 


How can this counseling be carried 
out? Since vocational counseling is 
not something apart from spiritual 
counseling, but something within it, 
the principles of vocational counseling 
are based on the principles for per- 
sonal counseling as a whole. It is 
not within the scope or purpose 
of this article to present a detailed 
study of these principles. They can 
be found in any book on pastoral or 
personal counseling. 

We shall, however, present these 
principles in summary: 

1. The counselor provides an atmo- 
sphere of free expression so that the 
counselee can communicate his prob- 
lem. 

2. His purpose is to respond to 
what is communicated in such a way 
that the counselee is encouraged to 
tell him more. 

3. He is sensitive to the feeling 
tone of what is expressed—particu- 
larly the negative feelings of inferi- 
ority, anxiety, and resentment. 

4. Throughout this process he al- 
lows the counselee to retain the 
responsibility for his problem and its 
solution. 

5. The relationship that is developed 
in this way between youth and coun- 
selor becomes a stimulus for the con- 
fidence the youth needs to make 
decisions. 

6. The result is a growth experience 
in which the counselee gains insight 
into his problem and develops the 
courage necessary to carry out his 
solutions. 

In conjunction with this problem of 
individual counseling the youth group 
in the church may schedule a careers 
night or nights. The following is a 
suggested agenda for the program: 

1. The pastor or another youth 
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worker or even a member of the 
group, may present an introductory 
orientation on the basic Christian 
approach to vocation. 

2. Information concerning the vari- 
ous occupations is presented to the 
group by representative members of 
these occupations who have been in- 
vited to be present, from doctor to 
housewife. If it is not feasible for 
these people to be present, the young 
people may secure the information 
from them prior to the meeting and 
present it to the group. The informa- 
tion may be presented to the group 
as a whole, or the group may break 
up following the orientation, and go 
to designated corners for the informa- 
tion of their preferance. 

3. Wherever possible the prepara- 
tion for these vocations should be tied 
in with Christian higher education 
as it is offered at the denominational 
college. 

4. At the close of the session the 
invitation is offered for individual 
counseling to those who feel the need. 

Hither as a follow-up to the careers 
night or as a part of the regular coun- 
seling program, the pastor or other 
youth counselors should have avail- 
able the various tests that have been 
worked out to help young people in 
their vocational problems. These in- 


Ministers may serve on campuses as 
deans of chapels or directors of student 


foundations. Luoma Photos 


clude vocational interest tests, such 
as the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men or Women, and the 
various aptitude tests for vocational 
choices, such as the Engineering and 
Physical Science Aptitude Tests. In- 
formation toward securing such tests 
can be obtained from the testing 
department of the state university. 
The pastor or other church work- 
ers may either prepare themselves to 
give and interpret these tests or make 
arrangements with the local high 
school or college guidance depart- 
ments to offer this service when 
needed. It is my own opinion that 
when it comes to specific skills or 
specific knowledge, the pastor may 
find it more advisable to develop an 


adequate referral service to accom- 


pany his counseling program than to 
seek to become an expert in these 
technical skills. 


Il 


Not only is there a decided need 
for vocational counseling for young 
people, but there is a particular need 
for it in the church. The influence of 
the secular world is nowhere more 
influential than in our vocational 
choices. All of us are under pressure 
to be a success, and success means 
having money or having prestige or 
having both. It is based on a competi- 
tive philosophy in which each views 
the other as a potential threat to his 
“getting ahead.” Naturally this type 


_of emphasis is bound to affect our 


attitudes toward life and our motives 
for a vocational choice. 

From the Christian point of view 
a vocational problem is a spiritual 
problem. In contrast to the secular 
emphasis, the Church holds that a 
vocation is a calling from God in 
which each gives of himself to the 
service of God and his Kingdom 
among men. If this influence is to be 
kept alive among our youth, it is 
obvious that vocational guidance must 
be centered in the Church. Here if 
anywhere the principles of the divine 
calling will continue to live. 

Also spiritual in nature are the 
emotional and personality disorders 
that may lie behind vocational prob- 
lems. Anxiety, inferiority, guilt, dis- 
couragement, and resentment are all 
spiritual problems with spiritual solu- 
tions. In the Bible their opposites 
are called “the fruit of the Spirit” 
—love, joy, peace, patience, self- 
discipline and faith. All of these are 
the result of fellowship with Christ 
and trust in his heavenly Father. 

Vocational counseling affords a 
ready opening for the entire spiritual 
counseling program for youth in the 
congregation. 
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church careers 


by Elmer G. MILLION 


Director, Department of the Ministry, 
National Council of Churches 


Luoma Photos 
y. \ STUDENT should begin early to think about 
his capabilities and possibilities. What can one do with 
a major, or field of concentration, in history, math, home 


Medical work in just about all its 
specializations, in church-sponsored 
hospitals and clinics at home and over- 


economics or psychology, for example, after he finishes A major in SBAS 
college? This is a question even the prospective college Biol Animal husbandry and crop produc- 
student may profitably ponder. tion as an agricultural missionary. 


Dentistry and dietetics in mission 
schools, hospitals and “homes.” 

Teaching in mission schools, at high 
school, college and graduate levels. 


For the benefit of students, the material on this and 
the following pages lists some of the church careers 
inherent in typical majors. The “regular parish minis- 
try” could have been included under every one of the 
nineteen majors listed. It has been listed six times. 
A comparable situation obtains in some other church 
vocations, such as teaching in church-related institu- 


may lead to 


Secretarial or bookkeeping work in 
local churches and in regional and 
national church offices—both denomi- 


tions. The chart is designed simply to suggest, not to A major in national and cooperative. 

exhaust, careers in the church open to the typical col- Operating business machines in na- 
Busines tional church offices, especially in pub- 

lege graduate. ess oe : 

I Aunt ee } A I Education lishing houses. 

__ In many cases, gradua e training is required. n Bookkeeping with church pension 

light of this and other facts, it is imperative for young may lead to funds, bookstores, publishing houses, 

people to have competent adult counsel in using this and national offices generally. 


chart for vocational planning. Teaching in mission schools at 
There will be a great demand for reprints of this Oe rea BOS Pe ee A eee eile? 

chart for use by individuals and in counseling. They 

are available from the Office of Publication and Dis- 

tribution, National Council of Churches, 120 E. 23rd 


Writing and production for film 
strip and motion picture productions, 
both in church agencies and inde- 


Street, New York 10, N.Y., 75c for 10, $5.00 per 100, pendent firms. 
sample copy 10c. A major in Writing and production of religious 
radio and TV programs, in employ of 


Drama and church, at home or overseas, or in 
66. ” ” 

Consulting with churches and Speech employ of the industry. 

church-sponsored institutions in re- Teaching in church schools at home 


gard to new buildings, as is done by or overseas, from primary level to 


: ; a : 
church extension secretaries of the may lead to graduate theological work. 


A major in 


Architect denominations. Directing drama developments for 
renirecrure Working with nationals in the con- a national church agency. 
| struction of churches in communities Preaching as a pastor or evangelist, 
may lead to 
overseas. at home or overseas. 
Supervising the planning and build- ee ee 
ing of local churches as a minister. j : para ceyn : 
Financial solicitation for councils of 
ee ee ee Oe ee a 


churches, other church agencies and 
Art work for filmstrip production bodies, and “religious” fund-raising 


in denominational audio-visual opera- 
tions and religious departments of 


organizations. 
Business administration in denomi- 


commercial firms. A major in national publishing houses and other 
A major in Illustrative art for curriculum pur- national church operations. 
poses in denominational publishing | Economics | Actuarial and comparable work for 
Art operations and in art publishing houses church pension boards and “religious” 
supplying religious materials. may lead to insurance companies. 
may lead to Design and layout for religious Social action work for national 
texts and periodicals, both church- church bodies, in U. S. A. (social 


; anuary, 1957 
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related and independent. 

Commercial art for religious book- 
store operations, from catalogues to 
window cards. 


action secretaries) or overseas (relief 
and reconstruction). 

Teaching in church-related colleges 
and universities. 
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Rev. Mark Shedron, now Director of Pastore Services for 
the N.C.C., formerly served as a Federal Prison Chaplain. 


A major in 


may lead to 


Directing Christian education work 
in local church, or for an “area” office. 

Directing children, youth, or adult 
work for churches’ regional or national 
education agencies. 

Teaching in weekday religious edu- 
cation programs or mission schools. 

Administration in national church 
offices and mission schools. 

Y.M. or Y.W.C.A. work, especially 
as a community “Y” secretary. 


Teachers of religion in colleges are often ordained ministers. 
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Bahnsen from Monkmeyer 


A major in 


English and 


Journalism 


may lead to 


A major in 


History and 


Government 


may lead to 


A major in 


Home 


Economics 


may lead to 


A major in 


may lead to 


A major in 


Political 


Science 


may lead to 


Writing and editorial work for the — 
church school curriculum, fellowship 
programs and religious periodicals. 

Public relations work for councils 
of churches and denominational offices. — 

Teaching immigrants in community — 
centers, and in Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. and 
mission schools. 

Serving as religion editor for com- 
mercial newspapers and book pub- 
lishers. 

Preaching as 
church. 


minister of local 


Area or national denominational ; 
executive work, or executive work in a 
council of churches. 

Chaplaincy or student work in prep. 
schools or colleges under the auspices 
of the churches, the “Y’s” or in inde- 
pendent student movements. 

Military chaplaincy. 

Teaching in mission schools at 
home and overseas, at all levels. 

Serving local church as pastor, or 
associate or assistant minister. 


‘ 


Work with children in nursery 
schools, day care centers, and similar 
institutions sponsored by the churches. 

Serving as houseparent in church- 
related schools and colleges. 

Food management and buying for 
hospitals, “homes,” camp _ establish- 
ments and other “church” institutions. 

Teaching in mission schools and | 
stations and informally on the foreign 
field as a sort of religious home dem- 
onstration agent. 

Dietetics and therapy in church- 
sponsored hospital or home for the 
aged. 


Research as a biblical archeologist, 
as a specialist in the biblical lan- 
guages, as an historical theologian— 
in seminaries and certain universities, 
especially in this country. 

Teaching in church schools, col- 
leges, universities and seminaries, here 
and overseas. 

Translation and literacy work as a 
general or “biblical” missionary. 

Ministering to foreign language 
congregations as pastor at home or 
abroad. 

Serving in several capacities (re- 
ceptionist, stenographer, general ad- 
ministrator, etc.) with world religious 
organizations, such as the World 
Council of Churches. 


Serving in the general secretariat 
of Church World Service and the “life 
and work” enterprises of the churches 
generally. (Specialists are employed 
in international relations, religious 
liberty, race relations, etc.) 

Working in social action fields on 
executive staff or city or state council 
of churches. 

Teaching in the colleges and uni-_ 
versities of the churches, especially 
in the U.S.A. 
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A major in 


may lead to 


A major in 


may lead to 


A major in 


Philosophy, 


Religion 


| may lead to 


The pastor works with all ages in 


Bookkeeping and accounting in 
denominational publishing houses. 

Budget management and treasury 
work for national church agencies, 
such as the National Council of 
Churches. 

Statistical research work for na- 
tional church offices and agencies. 

Teaching in church schools and col- 
leges, in U.S.A. and around the world. 

Actuarial and administrative work 
for “religious” pension and retirement 
operations. 
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Directing choirs and musical activi- 
ties of a local church. 

Work as a musical evangelist—in- 
strumental and voice solo work, direc- 
tion of congregational singing and the 
like. 

Playing the organ in a local church. 

Composition, orchestration, and per- 
formance of hymns and other church 
music for congregational singing, radio 
programming and background support 
of religious films and TV programs. 

Developing and editing hymnals 
and other liturgical materials for gen- 
eral church use. 

Teaching voice, instruments and 
liturgics in the schools, colleges and 
seminaries of the churches at home 
and overseas. 
meee ee ee ee ee ee es ee sd 


Ministering to a church as its 
pastor, or his assistant or associate. 

Serving as an area or national de- 
nominational executive, or as execu- 
tive of a council of churches. 

Ministering as a chaplain in mili- 
tary service or in religious schools and 
colleges. : 

Teaching in Christian higher edu- 
cation, including theological institu- 
tions, here and abroad. 

Serving on the staff and in the sec- 
retariat of the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s. 


a ministry of preaching, teaching, counseling, visitation, and perfor 


A major in 


Physical 


Education 


may lead to 


A major in 


may lead to 


a 


mance of sacraments. 


Ministering as a Christian educa- 
tion specialist at local church, area, 
and national levels. 


Direction of recreation in local Y.M. 
or Y.W.C.A.’s and in summer camps 
and conferences sponsored by the 
churches and their agencies. 

Serving as director of youth work 
in a local church, area or national de- 
nominational office, or in a council 
of churches. 

Athletic coaching, instruction and 
supervision in church schools and col- 
leges. 

Therapeutic and remedial work in 
the hospitals and “homes” of the 
churches. 

Ministering as pastor or general 
missionary in U.S.A. or abroad. 
(Strength, team play and ability to 
“meet” people are premium qualities 
in such work.) 

Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


Teaching in church-sponsored 
schools and colleges in U.S.A. and 
around the world. 

Ministering as pastor of a church. 
(Surprisingly enough a number of 
physics majors subsequently decide 
to become ministers. The reasons are 
not clear to the writer but the facts 
are incontestable. ) 

Maintenance of church buildings, 
mission stations, hospitals, and cam- 
puses of schools and colleges. (A wide 
range of technical skills in heat and 
light, electricity and electronics, and 
mechanics is needed.) 

Serving in church radio, film and 
TV enterprises as photographer, lab- 
oratory technician, recording engineer 
and the like. 

Skilled or professional work in 
hospitals and clinics sponsored by the 
churches—as X-ray technician, phar- 
macist, physician, or dietitian. 
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Boys’ workers in 
YMCAs and 

church institutions 
have a great 
opportunity to give 
constructive guidance 
to boys 

throughout the week. 


A. Devaney 


Missionary social work, overseas or 


in America, in 


settlement houses, 


Christian centers and mission stations 
—as case worker or in group work. 


Teaching in church supported insti- 
tutions of higher education, at home 
and abroad. Serving as a community 


A major in “Y” secretary. 


Psychology 


may lead to 


Chaplaincy in jails, hospitals (both 
public and private), institutions of 
special groups (retarded children, old 
people, the handicapped, etc.) and 


industry. 


A major in 


Sociology 


may lead to 


Serving as a deaconess or church 
social worker, calling on the sick and 


afflicted, feeding the hungry, clothing 


the naked. 


Counseling with people in need as 
a minister of the church. 


vn 


é | 
Relief work at home and overseas, |” 


(Directing service projects involves - 


a wide range of competence.) 

Research and community survey 
work with denominational agency or 
council of churches relating to church 
extension and rehabilitation. 

Teaching and research in the col- 
leges, universities, and seminaries of 
the churches. 


i 


j 


Work with the social service agen- — 


cies of the churches as child place- 
ment officer of a church orphanage, 
as juvenile court worker for a coun-— 
cil of churches, etc. 


This material was suggested by Cedar Crest College Bulle- 


tin No. 6, Volume 20—November 1951. Gratitude is hereby 


The ministry 


is at stake 


\ ne a paradox it is that when 


success knocks at the front door of 
a cause, failure is usually pounding 
at the back door. This is the very real 
predicament of the Protestant minis- 


try today. 
rlS. 


by Jay R. CALHOUN 


National Director of Ministerial Services, 
Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


God has always needed more and 
better men to stand and speak and 
serve and live for him. Yet only in 
today’s world do we see the time 
when a truly great number can be 
set aside by society, their work 
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financed, sustained and expressed. 
We live in a world. willing and able 
to undergird its ministers. We live 
in a world where truly capable and 
dedicated young persons are eagerly 
sought to be spokesmen for God. 
But the enigma of the situation is 
that precisely at this time of greatest 


expressed to this college, and especially to President Dale | 
Moore, for help given in the development of this material. 
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opportunity the Protestant churches — 


are facing one of their greatest crises 
in leadership. The ministry is at 
stake! : 
One Protestant communion recently 
surveyed its entire ministerial needs 
and found that it would take 1,000 
ministers in addition to the present 
supply to give their existing churches 
the services they desire and are able 
to support. In addition to the 1,000 
needed to “take up the slack” it is 
estimated that it will take at least 525 
each year for the next two decades 


to supply the needs for replacements — 


of those moved from the ranks by — 
death, retirement or other cause (325_ 


J 


the new churches which need to be 
started each year until 1975 (200 
annually). This is to say nothing of 
those needed to serve as associates, 
directors of religious education, staff 


members of agencies, editors and 
missionaries. 

The above statistics are not un- 
usual. They are a normal or even 
above average situation for a Protes- 
tant denomination in America. The 
ministry is at stake! 

However, there are over 58 million 
Protestants. Surely from all these we 
should not have difficulty enlisting 
and selecting qualified candidates for 
our pulpits and administrative leader- 
ship, 

Where do ministers come from? 
Some people seem to think the stork 
brings them. There are churches that 
have been served by a score of minis- 
ters who have not in a century pro- 
duced a single candidate for the 
ministry. 

Unfortunately, there are also fur- 
ther impediments. In the subtle struc- 
tures through which vocational deci- 

,Sions are made in America today the 
ministries are not full-fledged, legi- 
timate options. The same avenues of 
choice are not open to the youth 
when he attempts to consider intelli- 
gently the ministry as a possible life- 
work. In the tax-supported institu- 
tion of higher education, what does 
the potential minister see? He has 
friends in “Pre-law” or ‘“Pre-medics.” 
They are in recognized departments 
of the university with professional 
standing with well-trained and 
equipped counselors to guide them in 
their consideration and preparation. 

Suppose he should have a fleeting 
thought about the ministry? It is not 
symbolized on the campus. It has no 
status, official or unofficial. Even 
within the general vocational guid- 
ance offices he is most unlikely to 
find anyone prepared to give him 
information concerning the most an- 
cient and venerable learned profes- 
sion in the country, the ministry. He 

has at his disposal peripheral symbols 


and services. - 


There are the churches at the edge 


of the campus, the various denomi- 
_ national foundations, and a scattering 
of pastors with whom he may be 


_ acquainted. But none of these can 
approximate the status and attraction 
implicit in the structured and recog- 


_ nized vocational avenues on the cam- 


_ state universities, where the majority — 


pus. The academic structures of the 


of our students are, would intimate 


\ 
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men today. 


that. The ministry is made to seem 
a second-rate choice for first-class 


- In a recent statistical analysis of 
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1957 


seminary students Dr. Harlie L. Smith 
of the Disciples of Christ found that 
the strongest factors influencing men 
toward or away from the ministry 
could be ranked in the following 
order: the local minister, the mother, 
the young peoples’ conference, other 
ministers, father, and local youth 
groups. The minister is the key person 
in the enlistment of young men into 
the ministry. Certainly we should not 
be surprised. The ministry is at stake 
and only the minister can save it. He 
is the symbol of the church and its 
message, significant or insignificant, 
good or bad. He is the door to Protes- 
tant church vocations. It is up to him 
whether it will be an open door. 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to think that the role of the pastor 
in recruiting youth for the ministries 
can be fulfilled by preaching sermons 
on enlistment or even by preaching 
at all. This is a significant part of 
the appeal but by no means all. The 
average American teen-ager has 
little or no idea what the work of a 
minister is like. About all he knows 
is that the minister preaches on Sun- 
day morning, calls on the sick, and 
occasionally goes to committee meet- 
ings. No wonder we face a shortage 
if young people have so shallow a 
concept of what it is to be a man 
ordained of God to do his work. The 
minister must know his youth, and 
help them come to know the great 
variety of ways in which he seeks to 
be a servant to men. 

If a pastor deeply respects his call- 
ing, has a real sense of significance in 
his work, he will unconsciously con- 
vey these attitudes to youth. The 
strongest appeal known for the minis- 
try is a competent minister, dedicated 
to his work and finding a joy in his 
work, who will take the time to know 


his young associates and counsel with 
them concerning a Christian vocation. 

The church can make no apology 
in asking for the best of the nation’s 
young men for this ministry. Only 
the strongest will be able to stand; 
only the most dedicated will be found ~ 
worthy. The strongest, the most intel- 
ligent, the most firmly dedicated— 
this is the only basis upon which a 
church body should seek its ministry. 

Denominational leaders must plan 
strategy. Materials on vocations must 
be produced but these all fail if the 
local pastor fails in two of his high- 
est privileges, which are: 

1. to hold his calling at all times 
in high and noble respect. 

2. to speak without fail that word 
of encouragement or challenge to 
the superior youth concerning the 
ministry. 

The type of men our Protestant 
communions seek to fill their places 
of spiritual leadership are not those 
who will be recruited by pressure, 
undue emotional stress, or cleverly 
contrived programs which will play 
on human sympathies. No, the young 
men we need will respond only to 
the straightforward challenge, the 
patient selection, the sincere counsel- 
ing, the honest, mature, lasting guid- 
ance which will see them through 
the long years of rigorous education 
and spiritual development ahead of 
them. 

We cannot wait for them to seek 
us out. Ours is the quest for the best 
and it is we who must seek them out 
wherever they may be, in halls of 
ivy, in jalopies, Cadillacs, fraternity 
houses, or around our own dinner 
table. Wherever the sensitive, intelli- 
gent man is, we must find him and 
enlist him in the service of the 
Kingdom. 


Edward L. Schlingman, shown here with camp group, finds an interesting and 
creative life, directing the camp and conference program of his denomination. 
Minrod 
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Vocations 


conferences 


add perspective 


by Hughbert H. LANDRAM 


Executive Secretary, Department of Christian Education, 


()... of the most stimulating and 


practical ways for a young person to 
discover the opportunities and train- 
ing required for the church vocations 
is to discuss the possibilities with 
other young people and with inter- 
ested adults who are successful in 
these fields. 

Frequently, such opportunities are 
presented by local and denomina- 
tional youth fellowships in special 
programs in conjunction with week- 
end or summer conferences. Many 
denominations sponsor events in 
which young people meet with leaders 
from the various church vocations, 
possibly at a seminary. 

There are also advantages in hold- 
ing a cooperative conference with 
those of other denominations. Such 
a conference can supplement and 
strengthen the work of the denomina- 
tions and their local churches in giv- 
ing young people information and in 
encouraging them to enter church 
vocations. 

Some ten years ago Dr. John Oliver 
Nelson, then Director of the Federal 
Council of Churches’ Commission on 
the Ministry, came to Chicago to help 
set up an interdenominational confer- 
ence on church vocations under the 
joint sponsorship of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Fellowship (the youth 
division of The Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago), the Interseminary 
Movement, and the Federal Council 
of Churches’ Commission on the 
Ministry. The conference was held on 
a Saturday in late January, from ten 
in the morning to five in the after- 
noon. In the years since then it has 
been continued on a Saturday in 
the winter or early spring, and is now 
definitely fixed as the Saturday of 
Youth Week, from 1:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
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the Church Federation of Greater Chicago. 


For -several years the conference 
was held in different seminaries and 
colleges of the area, but recently it 
has seemed best to meet in the Loop. 
The downtown center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is a fairly adequate 
central place for our conference. 

The Youth Conference on Church 
Vocations quickly became one of the 
annual projects of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Fellowship of Greater 
Chicago, with the cordial support of 
the denominational youth fellowships 
and the Christian education execu- 
tives. It is the special responsibility 
of the Commission on Christian Wit- 
ness, which submits its plans to the 
UCYF Council for its suggestions, 
approval, and support. 

The Faith Commission directs the 
elements of worship, and the Fellow- 
ship. Commission has charge of the 
registration (fee one dollar) and the 


recreational and exhibit portions of’ 


the conference. The Outreach and 
Citizenship Commissions take special 
responsibilities for the appropriate 
discussion seminars. Assistance is 
frequently secured from the Inter- 
seminary Movement, from the United 
Christian Youth Movement, and from 
the National Council’s Department of 
the Ministry. 

The conference is especially for 
high school and college-age young 
people (1) who are looking forward 
to full-time service in the church or 
a church agency; (2) who desire 
further information before deciding 
upon their lifework; and (3) who 
wish to have fellowship with a group 
of like-minded young people and 
leaders of their own and other de- 
nominations. The stated purpose is 
flexible enough to assure the absence 
of undue pressures, though the pro- 
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gram provides for one-minute talk: 
on, “Why I am planning to be .....” 
These “testimonies” are currently | 
given after the discussion groups and 
before the closing worship service. 


Each year comes the question, 
“Why narrow it to church vocations? | 
Why not Christian vocations?” The. 
answer is that the denominational 
youth conferences and local fellow-, 
ships stress the emphasis on all of 
life as avChristian vocation. This is 
a more specialized opportunity. When: 
the conference was held in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, or the afternoon: 
and evening, one of the two addresses 
was usually on such subjects as “Any 
Vocation Can Be Christian” or “Chris- 
tian Vocation in All Jobs.” Now, in 
the shorter four-hour period, the one 
keynote address makes a particular- 
ized emphasis under such a title as 
“Church Vocations in a New Day,” 
“The Ministry—57 Varieties,” “Many 
Vocations in the Service of Christ,” 
or “Key Vocations.” The latter was 
the 1956 topic of the address by Dr. 
Elmer G. Million, director of the 
National Council’s Department of the 
Ministry. 

There has been some loss of fellow- 
ship and personal contact with leaders 
by omitting the lunch or dinner pe- 
riod, but hardly enough to balance 
the saving in effort and expense. 

The main “pull” and emphasis of 
the conference are in the two-hour 
discussion periods on “Representative 
Church Vocations Open to Youth.” 


- These bring to the meeting each year 


some ten different leaders to share 
their practical experiences and to 
present information regarding the 
necessary preparation and _ training 
for the following areas of work: the 
Parish Ministry, Christian Education, 
Church Social Work, Missions at 
Home and Abroad, the Ministry of 
Music, the Healing Arts, and the 
Vocation of Teaching. 


This year we plan to offer a 
group on Association Secretaryships 
(Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.), and prob- 
ably next year one on Communica- 
tions (radio, TV, audio-visuals, 
writing). Some of the fields, such as 
teaching and the healing arts. are 
really broader than “church” voca- 
tions, but there is a great need and 
religious appeal in the allied fields of 
teaching, medicine, nursing, and the 
chaplaincies. It is our experience 
that the largest number of young 
people choose to attend the groups on 
Christian education and social serv- 
ice, the latter having leaders from 
both group-work and _  case-work 
fields. Among those having the small- 
est attendance is the parish ministry, 
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BOUT the turn of the century 
the philosophy which is now known 
as the guidance and personnel point 
of view began to develop within the 
schools of the country. One of the 
first steps was taken in Boston in 
1908, when boys and girls about to 
leave school were given help in their 
occupational choices and the mastery 
of skills which were needed upon the 
job. As various school systems, state 
departments of education, and the 
U.S. Office of Education began to 
develop and expand this concept, six 
basic services emerged as those most 
needed in providing adequate guid- 
ance within schools. 

1. The specialists agreed first of 
all that one of the basic services of 
guidance was an individual inventory. 
This involved the accumulation of 
accurate and detailed information 
upon each pupil in the school and the 
classification of these facts upon a 
well-organized, individual, cumula- 
tive record folder. This folder must 
be individual because it pertains to all 
the experiences, skills and interests 
of each person, including such infor- 
mation as standardized test scores, 
school grades, family background, 
hobbies, out-of-school activities, and 
personality ratings—all the informa- 
tion which might help the school to 
know what kind of an_ individual 
Johnny is so that it can better serve 
him. The cumulative record, it was 
also agreed, should follow the student 
from grade to grade, teacher to 
teacher, and from school’to school. 
It would provide background infor- 
‘mation about the Johnnies and Janes 
in the hope that better educational 
programs could be provided to help 
them develop into well-trained, 
pleasing, and integrated individuals, 
both socially and on the job. 

2. These experts also agreed that 
informational services were an essen- 
tial activity of a good guidance pro- 
gram in the schools of the country. 
This involved providing information 
about training opportunities, about 
‘qualifications for a job, and the kind 
of working conditions connected with 
this particular job. The well-known 
fields of educational and occupational 
information grew out of this concept. 

3. It was also agreed that there 
should be .some type of gwidance 
service provided to groups. This in- 
volved finding common _ problems 


' 


among students and utilizing the skills 
of the entire teaching staff and of 
‘community leaders in answering 


Church and 


school cooperate 


by Frank L. STIEVERS 


Member of the Administrative Committee, 


Department of the Ministry, National Council of Churches. 


questions and assisting the young 
people in meeting the particular com- 
mon problem they faced. Such activi- 
ties as career day, college day, ori- 
entation to a new school setting, 
classes in occupations, learning how 
to apply for a job, understanding 
inter-personal relationships, are typi- 
cal examples of group services that 
grew out of this concept. 

‘4, All agreed that individual coun- 
seling services should be provided to 
each child upon his request and also 
at critical times in his career. Such 
decision points as entering junior or 


senior high school, selecting a college 
or university, selecting an occupation, 
and aid in personal problems, empha- 
sized the need for these services. 

5. As the guidance concept ex- 
panded, placement assistance became 
an important service. This service 
included assistance not only in secur- 
ing a job in a chosen occupation but 
also in selecting various school cur- 
ricula, extra-curricular activities, a 
college or further training, and 


sources of part-time employment. 
6. Finally, it was agreed that the 
students within the schools should 


At this government Indian school in Utah, the religious work is done on an 


interdenominational basis. 


L. R. Shotwell 


Fifteen denominations haye work on 


reservations. 
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A wide range of vocations is open in the writing, editing, publishing and 
distributing of religious books, curriculum materials, hymnals and magazines. 


be followed up in at least two ways. 
One was to find out how well the 
school had served the individual; the 
other was to continue to help the 
individual in selecting further train- 
ing, college or university, as well as 
finding out how well he succeeded. 

The concept combined in these six 
services has gained increasing recog- 
nition throughout the schools in the 
country. There are now 20,000 full- 
time and part-time counselors respon- 
sible for providing these services. 

Parallel to this development, the 
concept of adequately trained coun- 
selors gained predominance until at 
the present time approximately two- 
thirds of the states and territories 
have certification requirements for 
school staff members who provide 
these services. The person must not 
only be well trained as an educator 
but he must have skills in counseling 
techniques, analysis of the individual, 
use of information services, human 
growth and development, psychology 
of adolescence, economics, and an 
intimate knowledge of the world at 
work. The majority of counselors 
divide their time between assisting 
students individually and in groups, 
and in helping teachers to learn the 
characteristics of their pupils, parents 
to understand their children, and 
school administrators to know the 
characteristics and needs of the school 
population. 

Until the present decade, greater 
emphasis was placed upon the pro- 
vision of the six services described 
above than upon the contributions 
others in the community could make. 
Today, states universally are also 
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stressing a full use of all school staff 
members and community resources 
in helping boys and girls with the 
major decisions they face. Public 
school leaders have been among the 
first to recognize the valuable con- 
tribution which the church can make 
in personnel guidance, in addition to 
that made by the school. Agreeing 
with the concept that all resources of 
the community should be used- in 
serving the children of the commun- 
ity, leaders of several denominations 
have undertaken to provide elements 
of guidance services closely identified 
with those which the school has 
developed over the years. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, under the leadership 
of Dallas H. Smith, Director of the 
Department of Christian Vocations, 
is an outstanding example of pro- 
viding guidance services through 
regular church channels, with special 
emphasis upon selecting a vocation. 
This church’s program assists their 
young people by: 

“1. Teaching them to relate their 
lifework, and the preparation for it, 
to their commitment to Christ— 
whether their vocations be religious 
or secular. 

2. Training them to plan and pre- 
pare more wisely for eventual career 
decisions. 

3. Directing them to the best tech- 
nical help available in vocational and 
educational guidance.” 


*Smith, Dallas H., The Presbyterian 
Guidance Program. Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
Richmond, Virginia, page 1. 


The program in each local chur 
is developed under the direction 
the pastor, his director of Christi 
education, or some paid or volunteer 
assistant upon the staff. Volunteer 
adult lay leaders are used under the 
title of “Vocational Aides” for work- 
ing with a limited number of young 
people in the church in their career 
choice. Generally, eight young people 
are assigned to one Vocational Aide. 
Booklets are used to give the students 
information about jobs, information 
about themselves and their relation- 
ships to others, and a general orien- 
tation toward the whole problem of 
relating their interests and skills to 
the selection of an occupation. 


After the’ students have read 
through the prescribed references 
and discussed their reactions with the 
Vocational Aide, arrangements are 
made, usually during the junior year 
in high school, for them to secure 
vocational testing and counseling at 
an approved counseling center under 
sponsorship of the church. At this 
particular time the Vocational Aide 
begins working in close liaison with 
the school. In most instances the 
school provides background informa- 
tion upon the student for use by the 
counseling center. As soon as a stu- 
dent’s testing and counseling are 
completed at the counseling center, 
a full report is sent to the school, 
less detailed but adequate informa- 
tion is given the student, and a lay- 
man’s version is sent to the Voca- 


_ tional Aide. 


The church in this instance is 
capitalizing upon the approved prin- 
ciple that educational and vocational 
plans succeed best when they are 
begun at high school age. Further- 
more, it is adding an important sery- 
ice to its youth as it prepares them 
to make significant contributions to 
our Christian culture. Local churches 
in this denomination are urged to 
participate in the greater service by: 


“1. Helping its youth acquire a 
Christian philosophy of lifework. 


2. Assisting its youth to plan intel- 
ligently for career decisions. 


3. Referring its youth to Presby- 
terian Guidance Centers, if available. 


4. Informing its youth about com- 
munity guidance resources, and how 
to use them. 


.. Encouraging its youth to follow 
up this guidance and community 
help. 


6. Working to get its presbytery 
and synod to establish and support a 
Presbyterian Guidance Center.” 


“Ibid., page 6. 
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- While the Presbyterian Guidance 
Program has been described in detail, 
a number of other Protestant denomi- 
nations are also working in close co- 
operation with the school and other 
community resources in developing a 
similar kind of service for their youth. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the outstanding contribution made by 
Bynai B’rith—a service to Jewish 
youth and others which has made 
significant services of a vocational 


1. SELECTING a lifework, you 
choose the way you will spend half 
of your waking hours, the kind of 
people you will associate with and 
the atmosphere in which you will live. 
Consider the difference between the 
school teacher’s world and the forest- 
ranger’s; or between the courtroom 
and the research laboratory. Voca- 
tional choices are momentous, and 
they are yours. 

We know that today forty out of 
every hundred workers are misfits. 
If you make a mistake, the frustration 
of your daily grind will affect the 
happiness of yourself and of those 
you love. And the person who is un- 
happy in his job cannot render the 
service of God intended for him in a 
world of urgent need and challenging 
opportunity. 

It is good to have adults concerned 
about your vocational choice, but you 
dare not let them decide for you. 
Your parents may feel they know you 
best, know what’s good for you—and 
they may be right—but the final 
decision is always yours. Your public 
school counselor may have matched 
your qualities against work oppor- 
tunities and urged you to consider 
certain types of work, but he knows 
that you must decide for yourself. 
Your minister may challenge you to 
take up a certain noble calling or your 
neighbors may simply assume you're 
going into a certain line, but don’t let 
them push you into anything. Voca- 
tional choice is an inalienable right. 
_ How can you make the right choice? 
The first thing to do is to learn to 
know yourself as you really are. 
This is no easy task. It means facing 
up to your shortcomings as well as 
appraising your assets. Are you care- 
less about details? Do you get tired 
in the middle of a hard task? Are you 
prone to exaggerate? Do you lose sight 
of the main goal in perfecting minute 
steps towards it? On the other hand, 
are you good in math, in drawing, or 
in writing for the school paper? Do 


nature available to youth over the 
years. Additionally, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has deemed this area so 
important that it is publishing a new 
journal devoted exclusively to the 
development of guidance concepts 
and techniques. 

Persons aware of the perplexing 
problems youth face will welcome the 
fact that young people today have 
available the resources of their 
churches, their schools, and _ their 


you excel in sports or in public speak- 
ing or in making friends with people? 
Do you do your best school work in 
science or social studies or shop- 
work? Are you smart at tinkering 
with machines or fitting clothes? Do 
you have a knack for handling 
younger children, and do others come 
to you for help or counsel? What is 
your chief purpose in life? Or, if 
there is no one aim, what are some 
of the things you would really like 
to accomplish? 

Having made a list of the things 
you do well and enjoy doing, you 
may now think of the main kinds of 
work that people do. Some deal 
mainly with materials, whether dig- 
ging out nature’s deposits, or proces- 
sing them in a factory, or using and 
designing machines, or growing fruit 
and crops. Others deal mainly with 
ideas, with facts, figures and formulas, 
as the engineer, the research chemist 
and the accountant do. Still others 
deal primarily with people. This may 
be on a basis of selling to them or 
persuading them; or being sensitive 
to people’s needs and helping, healing 
or counseling them; or directing others 
and organizing their activities. 

There is a common delusion that 
boys should be engineers and business 
men and that girls should be domestic 
or artistic. The truth is that the gifts 
of mind or skill are so incredibly 
diverse in both sexes that today 
there is a wide overlapping of jobs. 

Another danger is that high school 
graduates or college students may all 
want professional callings or white 
collar jobs. The boy who wants to be 
a physician may be far happier as a 
pharmacist or “bench” chemist. The 
girl who desires to be a lawyer or an 
opera star may be much more useful 
and contented as a secretary or an 


~elementary school teacher. 


An astonishing number of young 
people choose their vocation because 
parents or friends urge it, or because 
it promises “big money” or on account 


communities, as they plan for the 
future. Indeed, the cooperative en- 
deavors of these groups can do much 
to lessen the tensions youth experi- 
ence in a world complex in job oppor- 
tunities, inter-personal relationships, 
and in claims for their loyalties. It is 
fitting that the church and the school 
coordinate their efforts in providing 
young people with better understand- 
ing of themselves, of their opportu- 
nities, and of the world of work. 


The 


decision 


IS 
yours 


by D. Maurice ALLAN 


Director of the Presbyterian Guidance 
Center. Hampden-Sydney College, 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 


of the glamor or adventure associated 
with it. None of these is a sound basis 
for choice, for they do not go to the 
heart of the matter. The really es- 
sential criterion is: “Are my in- 
dividual aptitudes and unique talents 
such that I can fit into the peculiar 
requirements of this vocation and 
serve mankind efficiently and happily 
through it?” Because today’s complex 
world, with its 22,000 or more job 
titles, renders this a difficult question 
to answer, an increasing number of 
young people are visiting vocational 
guidance centers or taking advantage 
of the personnel services of their 
schools or colleges. 

A visit to a guidance center, to be 
really helpful, usually involves at 
least two days of testing and inter- 
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Except in the largest churches, the organist probably has music students in 


addition to playing for services. 


viewing. Though this requires some 
patience, we have rarely found a high 
school junior or senior or older person 
who did not undergo this “probing” 


Often he also directs one or more choirs. 


Clark and Clark 


quite cheerfully or feel repaid after 
it was all over. In order to picture 
this process more vividly, let us follow 
Mary Clark and Bob Jones as they 


Missionaries now being sent to foreign fields go with the understanding that 
they are to work with, not over, the Christian leaders among the nationals. 
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Division of Foreign Missions, NCC 


go through an approved guidane 
clinic. ' 
Mary is a healthy, sturdily built, 
nice-looking girl of sixteen who lives — 
on a farm. In her first interview, — 
she said: “All my life I have wanted 
to be, a nurse, for I feel that this is 
one way I can lend a helping hand and 
repay part of the kindness that has 
been shown me. But I don’t know 
whether I have the ability.” 
We were not surprised to find that 
she had been voted the “friendliest 
pupil” in school. Her high school 
transcript revealed that she had a B 
average and that her grades by their 
very uniformity indicated her faithful 
application in all her subjects. Com- 
ing now to her test results, we find 
that Mary’s four strongest interests, 
as measured by the well-known 
Kuder Preference Record, are scien- 
tific, social service, mechanical and 
computational. The Strong Vocational 
Intérest.Blank confirmed this pattern 
by giving her B’s or A’s on such 
vocations as nursing, math-physical 
science teaching and home economics 
teaching. Do her abilities match these 
interests? The Differential Aptitude 
test battery shows that Mary’s 
strongest aptitudes are in numerical 
and abstract reasoning which we 
know to be important in scientific 
study. The George Washington Nurs- 
ing Aptitude Test places her in the 
upper third of high school graduates 
applying for admission to nursing 
schools. The Cooperative Achieve- 
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ment tests show that her knowledge is 


surest in the area of natural science. 
The Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, a personality inventory 
of good discriminatory power, tells us 
that Mary is “active,’ “friendly,” 
“sociable,” “serious” and “thoughtful.” 

Our own observations concur in 
these judgments. Her two main weak 
points, so far as we can discover, are 
that she is a slow reader and that she 
has a weak vocabulary. 

As Mary talks over these results 
very frankly with her counselor, she 
realizes that there are several voca- 
tions that are almost equally suited to 
her “personality pattern.” As she 
weighs the evidence pro and con, she 
feels that nursing is still her first 
choice and we encourage her to 
pursue this goal. She is planning her 
senior course accordingly and will 
apply at a well-known medical col- 
lege for a four-year course in nurses’ 
training. Her A on chemistry and B 
on biology in high school lend sup- 
port to the view that she can succeed 
on the scholastic side. All that we 
can learn of her kindliness, cheerful- 
ness and skill with her hands is also 
favorable. She is facing her handi- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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i PERSON who, without resources, 
confronts the church in matters voca- 
tional is like the soldier without gun and 
ammunition. To the end that the coun- 
selor and adult leader may be thoroughly 
equipped, we supply the following in- 
formation: 


A. Readings on Vocation 
1. Basic Background Material for 


the Mature Mind 


Christian Vocation, by W. R. Forrester, 
Scribners, $3. 223 pp. A study in faith 
and work. 

Work and Vocation, by J. O. Nelson and 
others, Harper, $2.75. 224 pp. Paul 
Minear’s chapter on the biblical under- 

standing of work and vocation is 
especially good. 

Your Other Vocation, by Elton True- 
blood, Harper, $1.50. A 125-page state- 
ment on the sacred calling of every 
Christian; a compelling interpretation 
of the priesthood of each believer. 

God and the Day’s Work, by R. L. Cal- 
houn, Association Press, 50c. A 74-page 
essay on “Christian Vocation in an 
Unchristian World”; study guide avail- 
able; especially meaningful for stu- 
dents. 

Manpower and Education, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1.75 or $1.25. 127 pp. A 
useful statement of the problem of 
manpower shortage in relation to 
democratic values and the needs of 
education. While skewed toward public 
school teaching, the basic data is most 
pertinent to the church vocations. 

Job Horizons, by Lloyd G. Reynolds and 
Jacob Shister, Harper, $2.25. 102 pp. 
Contains significant research data on 
the dynamics of job choice. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
published by the American Personnel 
and Guidance Assoc., 1534 “O” Street 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. The profes- 


sional journal for those who serve as — 


vocational counselors. 


2. For the Counselor of Youth 


An Enlistment Manual for Church Voca- 
tions, by J. O. Nelson, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, N.Y.C., 75c. 36 pages 
of suggestions for vastors, teachers, and 
vocational counselors. 

Counseling for Church Vocations, by 
Harold Ewing, Methodist Publishing 
House, Nashville, 25c. 52 pages of sug- 
gestions for pastors, teachers and voca- 

- tional counselors. 

Guidance for Church Vocations, by 
Charles F. Kemp, United Christian 
Missionary Society, Indianapolis. 38 
pages of suggestions for all counselors 
of youth by a pastor- with a Ph.D. in 
psychology. 

Counseling the Candidate, by Clifford E. 
Davis, 
Philadelphia, Penna. A report of 20 to 
30 pages in length which catches up 
significant findings re psychological 
techniques in recruiting church lead- 

ership. Dr. Davis is both an ordained 


rar 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.,~ 
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minister and a professional psycholo- 
gist. 

An Evaluation of Present Methods for 
Selecting Postulants in the Episcopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts, by Gordon 
Allport and Rollin Fairbanks, The 
Diocese of Mass., 1 Joy Street, Boston 
8, Mass., $1. 28 pp. An account of the 
implementation of canon 26, Section 1, 
subsection b, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, which states, “Before ad- 
mission the Bishop shall require the 
applicant to submit to a thorough 
examination by a physician appointed 
by the Bishop. This examination shall 
cover the man’s mental and nervous as 
well as his physical condition.” 

Recruitment for the Christian Ministry, 
by Jas. H. Parrot, United Christian 
Missionary Society, Indianapolis. 42 pp. 
“For responsible leaders who seek to 
recruit young people for the Christian 
ministry.” 

Education for the Christian Ministry for 
Tomorrow's Church, report of a Con- 
ference held at the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky., 50c, 84 pp. 

The Negro Baptist Church and Its Lead- 
ership, Department of Theological Edu- 
cation of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, 152 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 31 
pp. A summary of a survey of the 
Chicago area. 


3. For Youth: Self Understanding 
and Motivation 


Its Worth Your Life, by Erma Ferari, 
Friendship Press, N.Y.C. 46-page state- 
ment of “your Christian vocation” and 
how it can be expressed in today’s 
world, for high school youth. 

Life Adjustment, Junior Life Adjustment, 
and Better Living Booklets, Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago; Ill. Dozens of booklets on al- 
most every conceivable topic of interest 
to parents and their offsvring. See your 
school librarian for particular informa- 
tion. 

Finding Your Work, by J. Gustave Whit2, 
Association Press, N.Y.C. 64 pages of 
“vocational first-aid for the puzzled 
youth” prepared before the days of the 
miracle drugs but still good for garden- 
variety aches and pains. 

In the Direction of Dreams, Violet Wood, 
Friendship Press, N.Y.C. 163 pages of 
stories of volunteer service, excellent 


introduction of missionary motives for 
high school youth. 

They Thought He Was Mad, by Ruth 
Henrich, Friendship Press, N.Y.C. 
Eagle Book #28. 24-page biography of 
Albert Schweitzer with special appeal 
to junior high youth. 25c. 

The Man Who Asked God Questions, by 
Mary Jenness, Friendship Press, N.Y.C. 
Frontier Book #1, 25c. 24-page biog- 
raphy of George Washington Carver. 

Faith Makes the Difference, by Sarah P. 
Ware, Greenwich Book Publishers, 
N.Y.C. $2.50. 63 pp. The compelling 
testimony of a nurse who views her 
profession as a Christian ministry. 

My Call to Preach, compiled by E. A. 
Hunter, Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tenn. 94 pages of brief biographical 
statements on the Call. 


4, For Youth: Selected Sources of 
Occupational Information 


Careers That Change Your World, by 
James E. Keller, Christopher Books, 
N.Y.C. 35c. 251 pp. Father Keller tell- 
ingly emphasizes the need for Chris- 
tians in education, government, labor 
and other strategic labor outlets. 

An Index to Opportunity, Dept. of the 
Ministry, General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, N.Y.C., 


15e. 24-page description, visual and 
written, of opportunities in church 
vocations. 


Look at the Ministry, by J. O. Nelson, 
Association Press, N.Y.C., 75c. An at- 
tractive picture book, with script, for 
students. 

A Young Man’s View of the Ministry, by 
S. M. Shoemaker, Association Press, 
N.Y.C. 75 pp. A stimulating, frank de- 
scription of the trials and rewards of 
the ministry. 

Young Men for Tomorrow’s Ministry, by 
Bishop Richard C. Raines and others, 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 64 pp. 

Look at the Missionary, by Winburn T. 
Thomas, Friendship Press, N.Y.C. 62 
pp. Pictorial treatment with ample 
script. 

Opportunities in Teaching, by Benjamin 
Fine, Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
1011 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx, N.Y., 
$1.00 each. Companion volumes are 
available on every major vocational 
area; consult school librarian for list of 
titles. 
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The following leaflets are available 
from the Department of Publication, 
National Council of Churches, 120 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N.Y.: 


Out of Uniform—Into What? 4 pages on 
considering church vocations after 
military service; 5c. $3.75 per 100. 

Possibly the Ministry? 6 pages on needs, 
skills, training; 5c, $3.75 per 100. 

Women’s Church Vocations, 8 pages on 11 
jobs and training; 5c, $2.75 per 100. 

A New Day for Negro Ministers, 8 pages 
on job reinterpretation; 5c, $2.75 per 
100. 

Be a Rural Pastor, 6 pages about special 
opportunities; 5c, $3.75 per 100. 

A Listing of Church Vocations, (842 x 
11”) 6 pages on training and activties 
involved; 10c, $7.50 per 100. 

The Agricultural Missionary, 2 pages of a 
new description of job and training; 
10c. 

The Educational Missionary, 4 pages, 
new descriptions of jobs and training; 
5c: 

The Medical Missionary, 4 pages, about 
medical mission duties and training; 
15c. 

The Missionary Nurse, 4 pages, descrip- 
tions of jobs and training; 15c. 

Students Ask About Missions, eight 4- 
page study leaflets based on actual 
student queries; 50c. 

Jobs on Your Doorstep, leaflet describing 
types of work within the home mission 
field; 5c. 


5. For Young Churchmen: Content 
and Action Materials 


The Vocation of a Christian, by Ellsworth 
Koonz, National Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, N.Y.C. 11 pp. 
A study program for young churchmen. 

My Life as a Christian, by Marc Pries- 
ter. pp. 14-23 in Westminster Fellow- 
ship Summer Conference, Series 2, 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia 7, 
Penna. An excellent “summer” study 
eourse for Christian youth, dealing 
with all vocations as Christian. 

Christian Youth and Christian Vocation, 
by J. O. Nelson, United Christian 
Youth Movement, N.Y.C. 35c. 30-page 
guide to cooperative action among 
Christian youth groups in local com- 
munities. 

Job or Vocation, by Bryant Drake, vol. 
7, No. 1, of Men for the Ministry, Dept. 
of Higher Education of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, Chicago, 
Ill. 10c. 6-page dramatic statement of 
this issue. 

The Glory of Common Tasks, by Karl E. 
Mattson, Division of Student Service, 
National Lutheran Council, Chicago, 
Ill. A 66-page study book on subject of 
vocation for college and university 
students, by the president of Augustana 
Theological Seminary. 

A Report of the First: Quadrennial Con- 
vocation of Christian Colleges, Sup- 
plement issue of The Christian Scholar. 
Vol. 37, autumn 1954, $1.00. pages 175- 
349. Several articles relevant to the 
vocation of the student. 

Our Calling, by Einar Billing, translated 
by Conrad Bergendorff, Augustana 
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Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. A 44- 
page statement on the relationship of 
the Christian faith and the Christian 
living. 


6. For Adults: Christian Vocation in 
Work Today 


Laity, a semi-annual bulletin of the De- 
partment of the Laity, World Council 
of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10, 
N.Y., 25c per year. 30 pages, usually, of 
material relating to the layman and his 
Christian vocation. 

On-the-Job Dilemmas of Christian Lay- 
men, by R. L. Calhoun, J. O. Nelson 
and others, National Council of 
Churches, N.Y.C., 30c. 48 pages of ad- 
dresses by well-known churchmen, lay 
and clerical, with special appeal to 
working: adults. 

Religion in the Day’s Work, by Cameron 
Hall, National Council of Churches, 
N.Y.C., 20c. A 42-page handbook for 
conferences, study courses and occu- 
pational groups in churches and com- 
munities. 

Report of the North American Lay Con- 
ference on the Christian and His Daily 
Work, National Council of Churches, 
N.Y.C., 35c. 64 pp. Contains the Con- 
ference message and _ occupational 
group reports. 

You, Your Church and Your Job, by 
Cameron Hall, National Council of 
Churches, N.Y.C. 62-page ‘discussion 
program for “The Laity—the Christian 
in his Vocation.” 

The Christian at His Daily Work, by 
Cameron Hall, National Council of 
Churches, N.Y.C., 35c. 48 pages on the 
Christian meaning of work for today, 
with questions for self-examination 
and group discussion. 

The Ministry, edited by J. Richard Spann, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, $2.00. 
208 pages. In 17 sections outstanding 
churchmen bring insight and mature 
counsel to some problem of vital con- 
cern to the minister. Helps depict the 
nature and relevance of the ministry. 


B. Financial Assistance 


1. Most churches sponsor national as 
well as local or regional scholarship pro- 
grams. One church has a “Fund for the 
Education of Pious Youth”; each synod 
of another church doles out funds 
through a committee on education, and 
so it goes. In some manner or other, each 
church provides financial assistance to 
youth interested in the church vocations. 

2. Seminaries or theological schools 
offer numerous scholarships in their own 
right. The scope of this operation became 
obvious only recently with the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet “Accredited Theo- 
logical Seminaries in the United States 
and Canada.” Adults and young people 
are well advised to study this booklet. 
It can be obtained for 25c from Dr. 
Walter N. Roberts, President, American 
Assn. of Theological Schools, 1810 How- 
ard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 

3. The A.A.T.S.—Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Fund, Inc., is de- 
signed to induce able Christian youth to 
consider the ministry as a vocational 
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possibility. Youth are eligible only 
they have an outstanding record in col- 
lege (in all dimensions: physical, moral, / 
intellectual, personal, social, religious) ~ 
and only if they definitely do not intend 
to enroll for theological study. In effect — 
the Fund says to such youth, “We will 
pay all your expenses for a year’s study! 
in the theological school of your choice; — 
after that year you are completely free, 
so far as we are concerned, to do as you — 
like.” Youth are eligible for this program 

only on the recommendation of an adult; 

if the youth applies, it is evidence he is 

already too committed to the ministry to 
qualify. > 


C. Personnel Resources 


A number of churches and agencies 
cooperate through the National Council 
at this point of enlistment and education 
for church vocations. The persons repre- 
senting the work of these churches and 
agencies in the Council are a most fruit- 
ful source of information and guidance: 


African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Dr. Frank Cunningham 

Morris Brown College 

Ailanta, Georgia 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Bishop W. J. Walls 

4736 South Parkway 

Chicago, Illinois 

American Association 
Schools 

President Walter N. Roberts 

United Theological Seminary 

1810 Harvard Boulevard 

Dayton, Ohio 


of Theological 


The A.A.T.S.-Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Fund, Inc. 
Rev. Walter Wagoner 

163 Nassau Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 


American Baptist Convention 
Dr. Lynn Leavenworth 

152 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 
Rev. L. Q. Brown 

409 Hobart Place N.W. 

Washington 1, D.C. 


Church of the Brethren 
Rev. Stewart Kauffman 
22 South State Street 
Elgin, Illinois 


Church of God 

Dr. J. E. Smith 

1303 East Fifth Street 
Anderson, Indiana 


Church of the Nazarene 

Rev. S. T. Ludwig 

2923 Troost Avenue or Box 527 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Congregational-Christian Churches 
Dr. Fred Buschmeyer 

287 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


Disciples of Christ 

Rev. Jay Calhoun 

222 South Downey Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Evangelical and Reformed Church 


——— 


Ses 
ed 
ee 


Ses 
Rev. Harold Wilke 


2969 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Evangelical United Brethren 
Dr. J. A. Heck 

1810 Harvard Boulevard 
Dayton, Ohio 


Five Years’ Meeting of Friends 
Rev. John Harvey 

107 Bundy Avenue 

New Castle, Indiana 


The Methodist Church 
Rev. Richard Belcher 
P.O. Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Moravian Church in America 
Rev. John Groenfeldt 
69 West Church Street 


1. pastors, and youth 


advisors are asking for help in dealing 
with the vocational questions asked 
by young people. In the churches and 
in the schools there is a new serious- 
‘ness about how to counsel with youth 
deeply and helpfully concerning their 
life plans and dreams, their skills 
and their school studies. But adequate 
tools for equipping leaders in churches 
to deal with these vocational ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith are difficult to find. 

Thus it is with pleasure that the 
announcement has been received of 
a new guide which has been written 
for the standard leadership education 
course, “My Life Work,” 318a. This 
new guide, written by Robert Rankin 
of Claremont College in California, 
offers resources, questions, sugges- 
tions to leaders, and discussion out- 
lines that are invaluable aids. 

The course intends to open the way 
to a wrestling with the meaning of 
vocation and the nature of work in 
the light of the Christian faith. It also 
seeks to help young people to be 
objective about their own talents, 
aspirations, and occupational oppor- 
tunities. Its purpose is not to induce 
definite and final lifework decisions 
in six easy lessons. Mr. Rankin states 
that, “Vocational guidance is under- 
stood to be sacred business, for it is 
through a realization of our abilities 
that we may have one way of know- 
ing God’s bidding for our lifework.” 
Two other important facets of the 
course bear upon the qualifications 
needed by those who enter the 


church’s ministries, and the dilemmas 


which workers face in the perfor- 
mance of the job in the contemporary 
social and economic order. 
~The book to be read by the students 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
President Samuel Proctor 

Virginia Union University 

1500 Lombardy Street 

Richmond, Virginia 


Presbyterian Church in the USS. 
Mr. Dallas Smith 

8 North Sixth Street 

Richmond, Virginia 


Presbyterian Church in the US.A. 
Rev. Marcus Priester 

808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
Rev. Ellsworth Koonz 
281 Fourth Avenue 


A new 


New York 10, New York 


Reformed Church in America 
Rev. Howard Teusink 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 


United Lutheran Church in America 
Dr. Vernon L. Strempke 

2633 16th Street N.W. 

Washington 9, D.C. 


United Presbyterian Church of N.A. 
Rev. Lee Edwin Walker 

209 Ninth Street 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
Mr. Richard Richards 

291 Broadway 

New York, New York 


course cuide 


by Marcus J. PRIESTER 


Secretary, Department of Vocation, 
Division of Higher Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


is the lively little volume by Alex- 
ander Miller, Christian Faith and My 
Job. (Association Press, 1946.) This 
is good background reading and, 
when coupled with a wise selection 
of biblical studies and a_ selected 
bibliography, furnishes more than 
enough material for the time allotted 


for study. 


The course as produced has a dual 
usefulness, with leaders of youth and 
with youth themselves. On the one 
hand it is possible to use the material 
with study groups of teachers and 
youth advisors in a particular church 
or area. Leaders touch the lives of 
youth and converse informally with 
them about their future lifework in 
many ways; this course furnishes a 
thoughtful and profitable background 
for such contacts. On the other hand 
the course has direct usefulness in 
providing a specific outline adaptable 
for study by young people, with the 
guidance of an adult advisor. 

Fruitful time can be spent on the 
theological issues that the very term 
“Vocation” raises. Who is called? Is 
Alan Richardson right when he says 
that from the biblical perspective 
there is no instance in which “to be 
called” had the sense of being called 
to a place of employment, business, 


or trade? If this be true, have we 
not in the contemporary sense 
squeezed out the dimensions of faith 
from the word altogether so that it 
is a bread and butter word, the way 
we earn our daily fare? 

This question and many others like 
it point the way to a genuine rethink- 
ing of the place of work and fulfill- 
ment of God’s purpose in the life 
we live and the daily work we per- 
form. What greater privilege for adult 
advisors than to be midwives to the 
mental and spiritual search of youth 
for answers to the question: “What 
does God want me to do with my 
life?” 

It is conceivable that one of the 
outcomes of the course may be longer 
and more intense study groups of 
youth, or Sunday night youth pro- 
grams, on such themes as “The Chris- 
tian in Politics,’ “Vocation and 
Leisure,” “Success,” “Daily Work 
and the Fair Day’s Pay,” and specific 
occupations and their particular di- 
lemma for the Christian. 

The leader’s study guide, “My Life 
Work,” may be ordered from denomi- 
national headquarters or from the 
Office of Publication and Distribution, 
N.C.C., 120 East 23rd Street, New 
Morksl ON; Me 
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in Christian 
Education 


Current 
Evaluations 


EVALUATION RATINGS 
and THEIR MEANING 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED— 
one of the very finest on all counts; 
will remain a “classic” in its field 
for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—a generally 
well-done piece that can be used 
with a minimum of difficulty. 


ACCEPTABLE—average in 
quality; satisfactory without being 
distinctive. 


LIMITED—of possible value in 
whole or part, if adapted or used in 
this way... 


NOT RECOMMENDED—of no 
value in Christian education as it 
stands, for these reasons... 


Symbols of the Church 


Set of four filmstrips in color, with 
two 331% rpm recordings, scripts, and 
teacher's guides. Produced by Cathedral 
Films, 1956. Available from the pro- 
ducer, denominational publishing houses, 
and other local Cathedral dealers. Sale: 
$22.50. 


The four titles are: 

1. Symbols of the Cross 

2. Symbols of the Faith 

3. Symbols of the House of God 
4. The Lost Symbols 


Generally speaking, each filmstrip 
gives a historical sketch of its particu- 
lar sub-topic: how the various symbols 
and their variations developed and were 
handed down through time. 

While the entire set may be RECOM- 
MENDED for older juniors and up, 
each part of the set needs specific com- 
ment. The first three are simple in con- 
tent and execution. They should be 
quite usable—with a prepared leader— 
in study units of church school, mem- 
bership classes, and youth groups. The 
last item, dealing with those symbols 
whose meanings have been generally 
forgotten, will be of less, though some, 
value as supplementary information. 

The Symbols of the Cross will require 
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especial elaboration since its treatment 
is a bit bare. The one on The House 
of God omits the church as it was in the 
catacombs, and fails adequately to in- 
clude examples of smail and simple 
places of worship. Again, “Lost Sym- 
bols” will need careful introduction 
because of its point that these are not 
biblical in origin. 

The scripts are simply written and 
artwork is generally pleasing. Of added 
help are explanatory notes in the guides, 
dealing with the hymns used as musical 
backgrounds. 


A-V Materials in Teaching 

Motion picture, 14 minutes, color or 
black and. white with guide. Produced 
by Coronet Films, 1956. Available from 
Ideal Pictures (libraries in major cities) 
and other local Coronet rental libraries. 
Rental will vary slightly from one li- 
brary to another. 

Produced in cooperation with the Na- 
tional College of Education in Evanston, 
Illinois, the film seeks to show how, in 
our “A-V world,’ A-V materials can 
challenge children’s attention and inter- 
est. The point is illustrated in terms of 
classroom work. Integration of these 
new tools and techniques into a sample 
study unit is dramatized as the basic 
questions on use of A-Vs are answered. 

Though the enactment is somewhat 
stilted, the film’s ideas make it worth the 
consideration of local Christian educa- 
tion workers. It is RECOMMENDED 
for them because of the basic principles 
presented. Supplying sound general in- 
formation on its subject, the film may 
well motivate continued studies in A-V 
methods. 


The World Within 


Motion picture 28 minutes, color. 
Produced by Alan Shilin Productions 
for the Protestant. Episcopal Church, 
1955. Available from the National Coun- 
cil of the P.E. Church, 28 Havemeyer 
Pl., Greenwich, Conn. Rental: $8. 

George is a teen-age boy living in the 
slums of St. Louis. An inner desire for 
something beautiful and worthwhile 
finds little satisfaction until he finally 
discovers a glimpse of what he seeks— 
in a church’s youth center. In time, his 
feelings and attitudes and struggles de- 
velop to where his physical environment 
and emotional state cause+a final rebel- 
lion against both. Still, the church’s in- 
fluence is not forgotten, and a rebellion 
climaxes in a decision. 

As a means of presenting a_back- 
ground and interpretation of youth prob- 
lems to their leaders in local churches, 
for motivating further action in city 
social action and evangelism programs, 
and for guidance in home mission stud- 


ies, the film is RECOMMENDED. If 
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introduced carefully, it could be A 
CEPTABLE for parents as an interpre. 
tation of adolescent conflicts. 

Characterizations are quite good; the 
story-line moves along and is clearly 
written. Though strongly denomina- 
tional as it stands, others may use it 
with value after a simple explanation of 
its production origin. 


Link in the Chain 


Motion picture, 28 minutes, black and 
white. Produced for The Christophers, 
1955. Available from the producer: 18 
E. 48th St., New York 17. Sale: $30; 
rental: $5. 

James Cagney portrays a college pro- 
fessor who has reached retirement age. 
Minutes before leaving for his testi- 


~monial dinner, he is prompted to rum- 


mage through his memory-filled desk. 
Therein, he comes across a book with 
his caricature drawn on its fly-leaf, a 


newspaper clipping of a student’s arrest, 


and two halves of a $10,000 check. 

Well, you’ve probably guessed. As he 
sees the objects, he remembers its sig- 
nificance, and the viewer becomes aware 
of his influence. His life has included 
more than classroom teaching; his con- 
cern and compassion have helped indi- 
vidual students more than he realizes. 
As the third memory fades, he slips into 
unconsciousness, and his death is dis- 
covered by another faculty member 
calling him to dinner. 

With appropriate introduction as to 
the film’s producer and trailer, it is 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for sen- 


ior highs through young adults as a 


sensitive yet humorous story of a teach- 
er’s impact. RECOMMENDED for 
counselors of youth, it would also be 
RECOMMENDED for general audi- 
ences as inspirational entertainment. 
The “wealth” in a teacher’s life is por- 
trayed without undue sentimentality. 
The trailer congratulating Mr. Cag- 
ney for his performance and explaining 
the Christopher movement may be dis- 
tracting to some. Others may question 
the melodramatic ending—the teacher’s 
death—yet this can offer an excellent 
“hook,” for “who will take his place?” 


Two A-V Leaders 
Take New Positions 


I HE START of a new year sees two 
of the Protestant audio-visual field’s 
leading figures in new positions. Rev. 
J. Oscar Rumer and Mr. Rosert ScAn- 
LAND have chosen new areas for their 
respective ‘‘missions.” 

Mr. Rumpf leaves his duties as direc- 
tor of the Bureau of A-V Aids, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, to accept 
a professorship in practical theology at 


- 


his denomination’s Eden Theological 
Seminary in Webster Groves, Missouri. 
Mr. Seanland returns to the University 


of Southern California to complete work 


on his Ph.D. in mass communications 
after two years’ service as Director of 
A-V Education for the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

Both men were active in the coopera- 
tive A-V work of the National Council 
of Churches while serving in their 
former denominational capacities. 


New Materials 


from British Information Services: 
. a listing of supplementary A-V 


materials on the Far East and Southeast 


Asia: films, filmstrips, picture sets, 
maps, pamphlets, and posters dealing 
with backgrounds of many areas in the 
current foreign missions emphasis. 
Order from BIS offices in Chicago (720 
WN. Michigan, 11), New. York (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, 20), and Los Angeles 
(448 S. Hill, 13). 


from Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films: ' 

... Guidance Stories—set of six film- 
strips, 46 frames each, color, captions. 
“Sharing with Others,” “Playing Fair,” 
“New Friends—Good Friends,” “One 
Kind of Bravery,” “Take Care of Your 
Things,” and “Sticking to Your Job.” 
Sale: $36 a set at local EBF dealers, or 
write EBF, 1150 Central Rd., Wilmette, 
UL. 


from Fellowship of Reconciliation: 

Walk to Freedom—14 minute, 
black and white motion picture dealing 
with inter-racial affairs and highlight- 
ing the non-violent resistance to recent 
segregation developments in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama’s bus boycott. Write FOR, 


21 Audubon Ave., New York 32, N.Y. 


from Anti-Defamation League: 
... Bible on Brotherhood series of 10 
posters—artwork, with scriptural quo- 


tations. Available at 50 cents per set, 


from ADL, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 


New Equipment 


from National Audio-Visual Asso- 


- ciation: 


: New Edition of the NAVA 
Equipment Directory—‘the” guide to 
current models of A-V_ equipment. 
Photos, prices, and complete specifica- 
tions for 447 pieces from all manufac- 
turers. Available from NAVA, 2540- 
Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Ill. at $4.25 
($3.75 if payment accompanies order). 
After February first, write NAVA, 


_ Fairfax, Virginia. 
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Film Kips 


by Don Kliphardt 


Administrative assistant, 
Department of Audio-Visual and 
Broadcast Education, National 
Council of Churches. 


E HAVE BECOME increas- 

ingly aware of the fact that 

Christians. should compliment 
the Hollywood film companies for spe- 
cific quality as well as criticize them for 
general mediocrity. Admittedly, the the- 
atrical film industry all too often has 
watered down the Gospel until little was 
left but the now famous “scripture, sex, 
and sand.” Yet, more and more, the men 
and women who shape the content of 
this powerful mass media are improving 
more than their products’ technical 
quality. Here are a pair of examples. 


Pillars of the Sky 

Universal-International. George Mar- 
shall, director; Robert Arthur, pro 
ducer; featuring Jeff Chandler, Doro- 
thy Malone, Ward Bond, Keith Andes, 
and Sydney Chaplin. 

It’s the Oregon Country during the 
1870s as the area’s Indians peacefully 
move onto new lands allotted by govern- 
ment treaty. The Department of the 
Interior soon decides, however, to open 
country just to the north for homestead- 
ing, and the Army is directed to build 
a road across the reservation plus a fort 
to “protect” the road. 

Though the Indians admit they didn’t 
read the agreement's fine print which 
allows for such action, they feel the 
spirit of the treaty has been broken. All 
chiefs save one want to settle the matter 
peaceably but that one finally leads the 
others into a war. Army scout Chandler 
and missionary doctor Bond watch their 
friends on both sides fight and die in a 
meaningless battle. 

If you think the picture has its meas- 
ure of “cowboys-and-Indians,” you are 
correct. Its battle footage is among some 
of the most powerful we’ve seen. In 
fact, a viewer might well wonder at 
the halfway mark where the spiritual 
tone is going to begin. He won't wait 
long, however, for the climax builds into 
a powerful demonstration of the mis- 
sionary’s love for his people and the 
sacrifice he risks to save them and their 
church. 

Ward Bond as the medical minister 
carries a note of his role’s true charac- 
ter as he “preaches” his gospel without 
always talking it. Jeff Chandler as a 
“regular” soldier who on the surface 
scoffs at the faith he found when young, 
reminds us of the fine job he did in 
Broken Arrow (1953). 

You won’t find many films that mix 


a “western’s” best qualities with a sig- 
nificant inspirational punch. The realis- 
tic fighting scenes may well rule this one 
out for the youngest, but older juniors 
and up should take a look. 


Walk the Proud Land 

Universal-International. Jesse Hibbs, 
director; Aaron Rosenberg, producer; 
featuring Audie Murphy, Pat Crowley, 
Anne Bancroft, and Charles Drake. 

John Clum was a lay missionary of 
the Dutch Reformed Church as he ar- 
rived in the Arizona Territory during 
the 1850s. As Indian agent in an area — 
where Geronimo’s raids “forced” the 
Army to literally shackle all other 
Apaches—peaceful as well as not—his 
methods were considered a bit unusual. 
Off came the chains, back went the 
rights of tribal rule to the tribal chiefs; 
in came rifles for a native police force; 
and out went the Cavalry, though not 
without difficulties. A series of “slice of 
life” incidents reaches a high point as 
Clum captures the feared Geronimo 
without bloodshed by using his brains 
instead of bullets. : 

Except for the fact that Clum was 
really bald, Audie Murphy honestly por- 
trays a man whiose life actually changed 
the fate of many Indian Americans. As 
the film's epilogue says, those among 
whom Clum worked only last year re- 
ceived the full rights under law he had 
sought for them. Ideally suited for chil- 
dren, violence is at a minimum, and 
even then it is brief and to the point. 
The unfailing faith, justice, and courage 
of one Christian make this film a fine 
one. 


YOUR LETTER can change things 
in Hollywood. 

Impossible? Idealistic? Naive? Per- 
haps, yet the creative personnel of the 
film capital want your personal reactions 
more than you may realize. One member 
of the industry told a group of delegates 
to the 13th International Workshop in 
A-V Christian Education that as few as 
a hundred personal letters of positive 
criticism and suggestion could make a 
difference in a studio’s type of product. 

Save your bother, though, if you think 
of running off a thousand copies of a 
mimeographed letter, or circulating five 
hundred petitions with 5,000 signatures. 
Hollywood relegates most of these to 
the circular files, and rightly so. But 
the handwritten piece, no matter how 
long or short, can exert an influence. It 
shows the writer cared enough to say 
something on his own, and this the in- 
dustry always reads—and quite often 


heeds. 
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dey Resources 


For February 


Primary 
Department 


by Ruth R. DIAMOND* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
God’s Plan is That People 
Help Each Other 


For the Leader 


All men are created equal. We are all 
children of one Father, regardless of 
race, class, creed or color. God wants 
all of his children to have homes, educa- 
tion, work, good health, freedom and a 
living faith. But not. everyone does have 
these good things. In our own country 
many people are living in social and 
spiritual poverty. 

Do we have a responsibility toward 
these people? God’s plan is that people 
help each other. God works through 
people. Let us each ask ourselves this 
question, “Am I aware of my own re- 
sponsibility as a Christian to help those 
in need?” 

Only as we become aware of our own 
responsibility to help our brothers in 
need, can we guide our primary children 
into realization that God does work 
through people and that he expects those 
who follow him to love and help others. 

The 1956-57 home missions theme for 
primary children is Migrants. -Let us 
help our boys and girls to appreciate the 
migrants and the contributions they 
make to our country. Let us give them 
an opportunity to have a part in the 
home missions program of the ee 
through some service project. 

The December 1956 Journal carried an 
article, “Learn About Migrants” which 
will give useful suggestions. It also con- 
tains a list of resource materials. These 
materials should be ordered from your 
denominational publishing house or from 
the Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. 


WorsuHie CENTER SUGGESTIONS: Picture 


*South Bend, Indiana. General Superin- 
tendent. of the Broadway Evangelical 
United Brethren Church. 
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of Jesus helping someone in need. Two 
posters: (1) “Migrants Help Us” (Draw- 
ings or photographs of migrants picking 
fruit, gathering vegetables, picking cot- 
ton and working in canning factories) ; 
(2) “We Help Migrants” (Drawings or 
photographs of the various ways that 
churches are helping the migrants). 
Basket of fruits, vegetables, canned 
goods, cotton cloth. Print these words: 
“Migrants work so that we can have the 
things we need,” on cardboard and paste 
to side of basket. 


Catt To Worsuip: Song No. 98, “When 
in the Quiet Church I Sit” 


Sones: All songs, including above, are 
from Hymns for Primary Worship. Sug- 
gested songs are: No. 37, “God Is the 
Loving Father”; No. 135, “Our Part”; and 
No. 149, “The Many, Many Children.” 

New songs should never be learned 
during the worship service. They can 
be learned during the pre-session period 
or during a preparation for worship 
period. As the boys and girls come, they 
can gather around the piano to learn the 
new songs. 

Try having a choir. Give all children 
opportunity to serve in the choir some- 
time during the year. Sometimes a new 
song can be introduced by letting the 
choir sing it the first Sunday. The melody 
of a a new song can be introduced by 
having the pianist use it as the Quiet 
Music calling the children to .the place 
of worship. 

Never use song books with primary 
children. They can not yet read well. 
Song charts may be used. Teachers as 
well as the children should learn the 
songs. Do not.try to learn too many 
new songs at one time. Two new songs 
a unit is enough for primary. children. 
Many times the same songs can be used 
for several units during the year. 


1. God’s Plan to Help People in 
Need 


Tuinkinc Agout Tuincs WE NEEgp: 

We need many things to help us grow 
strong in body, strong in mind, and in 
our love for God. Let us think about 
some of the things we need to help us 
grow. (Share thoughts. Be sure to in- 
clude the following: homes, families, 


schools, hospitals, play, work and 
churches. Mention how each helps us 
grow.) 


OTHER PropLeE Neep THESE TuHIncs Too: 

We have been thinking about the 
things we need. What about other people? 
Do they need these things too? Do all 
people need these things to help them 
grow strong in body, strong in mind, and 
in love for God? 


Some PropteE Do Nor Have. THincs THEY 
NEED: 

In our country are some people who 
do not have a real home, because they 
travel from place to place, stopping 
wherever they can find work. Because 
these people travel from place to place, 
we call them migrants. Each spring, 
migrants travel north picking and pack- 
ing the fruits and vegetables that we 
eat. After the harvest is over in the fall, 


they return to the south to work th 
in the fields. They work hard in the h 
sun so that we can have good foods on 
our tables, and so that we can haye 
cotton clothes to wear. These people date 
not earn enough money to help them | 
have many of the good things we have. 

Mary comes with her family every _ 
year from Texas to northern Indiana. 
They come in April and leave for the 
south in October. During these weeks 
in the north, there are many cold days, 
but Mary has no shoes to keep her feet 
warm. She’must go barefoot all of the 
time. 

There is no running water in the cabin 
where Maria lives in the summer time. 
There is no running water in any of 
the cabins in the migrant camp. It is 
hard to carry enough water from the 
outside pump for the large family after 
a long day’s work in the fields. 

Juan is nine years old. He cannot read 
very well because he cannot go to school 
for long enough at a time. He has to - 
work in the fields with father, so they — 
can earn a few more coins to buy the — 
necessary: milk for baby sister who is — 
not well. 

John works with his family picking _ 
cucumbers during the summer months. 
None of his people has a Bible. He often 
wishes that he had a Bible in Spanish so 
that his mother and father and all the 
others in the camp could read it. 

Felipe does not feel well. He has many 
headaches, but he has to keep working 
in the potato field in the hot sun. The 
family needs all the money they can 
earn. There is no extra money for 
doctors. 


Gop’s PLAN FOR PEOPLE IN NEED: 

God does not want anyone to be 
hungry or cold or sick He wants all 
people to have enough of the good things 
they need. So God depends upon those 
who love him to help people like Mary, 
Maria, Juan, John and Felipe. 


BIBLE VERSES: 

Let us love one another; for love is 
of God. (I John 4:7a) 

You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self. (Mark 12:31b) 

Everyone helps his neighbor. 
41: 6a) 

For we are fellow workmen for God. 
(I Corinthians 3:9a) 
Porm: 


(Isaiah 


I Know 
I know that God wants everyone 
To have warm clothes to wear, 
To have good food to eat, 
To have good love and care. 


I know that God wants everyone 
To learn to read and write, 
To have bodies well and strong, 
To learn to do what’s right._ 


I know that God wants everyone 
To learn to live his way, 
To know about his love, 
To pray to him each day. 


Prayer: Thank you, God, for good food 
to eat, for warm clothes to wear and 
for clean homes. Thank you, God, for 
schools where we can go to learn, for 
hospitals where we can go when we 
are sick and for churches where we 
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| ean come to worship you. We know 
that there are many people in our 
country who do not have these good 
things. Help us to remember that you 
want all people to have the things they 
need. Help us to work with you to 

| help others. Amen. 


| 
| 


| 


2. Followers of Jesus Help 
People in Need 


| STORIES OF JESUS HELPING 


THOsE In NEED: 


In the Bible we find many stories 
about Jesus helping people in need. 
There is the story about the hungry 
people upon the hillside. Jesus knew 
that these people were hungry and so 
he gave them bread and fish to eat. There 
is the story about the sick man who 
could not walk, but had to be carried 
on a mat by four friends. Jesus helped 
him to be well and strong again. There 
is the story about the crowd of people 
who followed Jesus to the seashore so 
they could listen to him teach. Jesus 
knew that God had given people minds 
with which to think and learn, and so 
he taught them many good things. There 
is a story about the time Jesus met a 
woman at the well. Jesus wanted all 
people to know about God and so he 
told this woman and her friends about 
God and his love. 

Jesus wanted people to have the things 
they needed—food and clean homes. He 
wanted them to have well bodies. He 
wanted them to learn to use their minds 
to think. He wanted people to know 
about God and his love. (Show pictures 
of Jesus helping people as you mention 
each incident.) 


FOLLOWERS oF JESUS HELP THOSE IN NEED: 


Followers of Jesus carried on his work. 
There were always people who did not 
have good food to eat and clean homes 
in which to live. There were always 
people with sick bodies who needed 
help. There were always people who 
needed to learn to use their minds to 
think. There were always people who 
did not know about God and his love. 
So the followers of Jesus went right on 
helping people in need just as Jesus 
had done. 


Biste Verse: Let us love one another; 
for love is of God. (I John 4: 7a) 


STory: 
CuHurRcH PEOPLE HeELP MIGRANTS 


In the northern part of Indiana are 
farms that grow cucumbers, potatoes, 
onions and mint. Every spring, Texas- 
Mexican families travel north to work 
in these fields to harvest the crops. 
Usually the same families come back 
each year. Often there are as many as 
1,000 of these workers on the farms. 
The migrants live in small cabins. 
Most of them have to carry their water 
from an outdoor pump. This is not a 
real home for the children because as 
soon as harvest is over they are on the 
move again. Some of the children go to 
school in the south where they live in 
the winter. Many of them do not speak 
English. The older children work in the 
fields with their parents. 

The churches in the city near these 
farms wanted to help the migrants. They 
said, “The migrants are working hard 
so that we can have good food on our 
tables. Let us do something for them.” 

So, one day, some of the church 
people met together in the home of one 
) pe the ladies. While they were eating 


* 


lunch, they began to plan ways that 

they could help the migrants. “We can 

plan stories, games and songs for the 
younger children who do not work in 
the fields,’ said one. 

“We can plan some good times for 
the families in the evenings when they 
are through working in the fields,” said 
a man. 

“We can have sewing classes for the 
mothers,” said a lady. 

Oh, these church people had a lot of 
ideas as they sat there around the table 
planning. They planned a picnic and a 
visit to the zoo for the children. They 
planned to help the mothers learn better 
ways of taking care of the babies. They 
planned to help the sick people. They 
could hardly wait for the summer months 
to come so that they could carry out 
all their plans. 

All the church people wanted to help. 
The young people said, “We will help 
with the picnic and the games.” 

The children said, “We will bring 
money to help buy supplies for the 
migrant children.” 

That summer when the migrant work- 
ers returned to northern Indiana they 
discovered that they had friends who 
wanted to help them. They discovered 
that the people who lived in the nearby 
communities cared for them. 

Prayer: Dear God, how thankful we are 
for the migrant workers who are will- 
ing to work hard in the hot sun that 
we might have good food to eat. How 
thankful we are that church people 
are willing to show their love for 
these migrants. Help us to remember 
that you depend upon your followers 
to help people in, need. Amen. 


3. Willing to Help People 
in Need 


Biste VERSE: You shall love your neigh- 
bor as yourself. (Mark 12:31b) 


Lovinc PEOPLE IN NEED: 


We remember the story in the Bible 
that tells about the Good Samaritan, the 
man who stopped to help someone in 
need, not because he had to, but because 
he wanted to. He could have walked by 
on the other side just like the other 
two men who passed by before he did. 
But he saw someone who needed his 
help. He showed his love to God and 
to this man by helping him. He was will- 
ing to take time to stop and help some- 
one in need, 


STORY: 
FRIENDS WANT TO HELP 


Rosa jumped down the one step of 
her cabin home. A car had just pulled 
up in front. Rosa had been waiting for 
the car. She had been waiting for her 
friends, Miss Grace and Mr. Dan. They 
came every morning. They were sent 
by church friends in the nearby city. 

Rosa’s family worked in the fields 
picking potatoes and onions. Rosa was 
too young to wo~k with the rest. Before 
the churches sent Miss Grace and Mr. 
Dan, Rosa and the other children in this 
migrant camp had nothing to do all day 
long. Now they had many interesting 


things to do. Miss Grace and Mr. Dan 
_were their friends. 

“You are late,” called Rosa. 

Miss Grace smiled, “And now,” she 


said, “we will have to stay ten minutes 
longer because we are ten minutes late.” 

“Yes,” chorused all the children who 
had gathered ’round the car, “you will 


have to stay here ten minutes longer.” 

They all laughed. The children had 
such good times with Miss Grace and 
Mr. Dan that they insisted they stay to 
make up time whenever they were late. 

How they all enjoyed the morning! 
How fast the hours flew! Mr. Dan took 
the boys for a nature walk. Miss Grace 
and the girls played many games to- 
gether. Then they sat in a circle and Miss 
Grace told them a Bible story. It was 
about the Good Samaritan, the man who 
was kind and helped someone in need. 

“Would you like to play act this 
story?” asked Miss Grace. 

“Oh, yes,” said Rosa. She always en- 
joyed these times when they acted out 
stories. 

After they each had a turn to be the 
Good Samaritan, they began to sing 
songs. Some of the very littlest ones 
could not speak English, but they sang 
anyway. 

When prayer time came, Rosa prayed 
with the others. “Thank you, God, for 
this happy time. Thank you for our 
friends.” 

Soon it was time for Miss Grace and 
Mr. Dan to leave. They had stayed not 
only ten’ minutes longer, but half an 
hour longer. “When are you coming 
back?” the children called. 

“We will be back tonight,” said Mr. 
Dan. 

“Why do you keep coming back?” 
asked Rosa, who always asked this ques- 
tion when her friends left, because she 
liked to hear the answer. 

“Because,” said Miss Grace, “we are 
your friends and we want to come back.” 

“It is good to know that people care 
about me,” said Rosa at lunch time as 
she told her mother about the happy 
morning, 


PrAYER: Dear God, may we always be 
ready to show our love for others. 
May we always be willing to help 
people in need. Amen. 


4, Remembering to Help 
People in Need 


BrisLE VerSE: Everyone helps his neigh- 
bor. (Isaiah 41: 6a) 


STORY: 
REMEMBERING TO HELP OTHERS 

“You know what I’m gonna do?” asked 
Bill as he and his friend Jim walked 
home from Sunday school one fall morn- 
ing. 
“No, what?” questioned Jim. 

“Well, you remember when Mrs. 
Meade told us that most of the migrant 
workers were getting ready to go south 
again to work down there until spring,” 
Bill explained, “and . . .” 

“Yes,” Jim interrupted, “she said that 
next spring our department would think 
of ways that we could help them. But 
what’s that got to do with what you’re 
gonna do?” 

Bill kicked a pebble down the street 
before he answered, “As soon as I get 
home, I'm gonna get an empty can and 
put it on my dresser in my room. Im 
gonna print ‘MIGRANTS’ on a piece 
of paper and paste it to the can, and all 
winter long I’m gonna remember to put 
money in the can. Then in the spring 
when we plan what we are going to do 
to help the migrants, I will bring all 
the money I have saved.” 

“Gee, that’s a keen idea,” said Jim. 
“Mrs. Meade did say that we should 
remember to help the migrants, didn’t 
she, and all winter long you would be 
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remembering to help them. I’m gonna get 
an empty tomato can and leave the 
label on to remind me of the hard work 
that the migrants do so that I can have 
good tomatoes to eat,” finished Jim. 

All winter long the boys remembered 
the migrants. Whenever they earned any 
money, they always remembered to put 
some in the cans. All winter long the 
boys watched the pile of coins growing. 

Finally the warm spring months came. 
One Sunday morning, Mrs. Meade told 
the department that the migrants would 
be coming back up north in a few weeks. 
The children talked about all the things 
they might do to help. They decided that 
they would like to bring money to help 
send church workers to the migrant 
camps to help the people. 

Bill and Jim told the others how they 
had been remembering the migrants all 
winter long. “Can we help fill the cans?” 


- 


asked Sue when the boys finished. 


Mrs. Meade suggested that the boys 
bring their cans and for the next four 
Sundays all the children could help fill 
them. 

As the boys walked home that Sunday, 
Bill said, “Gee, I’m glad that we remem- 
bered the migrants all those months, 
because now we will have more money 
to help send workers to the migrant 
camps.” 

Prayer: Help us to remember the work 
that the migrants do for us, dear God. 
Help us to remember that migrants 
need the same things we need. Help 
us to remember that you depend upon 
those who love you to help people 
who do-not have enough. Help us to 
be willing to help people in need. 
Amen. 


Junior Department 


For the Leader: 


February is nationally known for 
Brotherhood Month. It is a month set 
aside so each person will direct his 
thoughts to God, his Father and Man, 
his Brother—to his spiritual family. I feel 
it is possible for us as leaders to make 
this spiritual family real and vital to 
juniors. Let us think about it and find 
out how this can be done. As you plan 
for this month select your worship com- 
mittee from among the juniors and set 
up several meeting times when you will 
get together to work out the services for 
this month. 

Where do we begin? It is difficult to 
know the innermost feelings of a junior 
boy and girl about his family and their 
relationships. Yet we know they feel 
things intensely. And we know this fam- 
ily unit is important to each junior. We 
also know that there are mixtures of 
feelings. Within the relationships of the 
members of this family a junior experi- 
ences feelings of love, irritation, jeal- 
ousies, happiness and hate. I believe if 
we can help our committee to bring out 
these feelings it will be a good beginning. 
But this isn’t going to be easy. Very 
early children learn that it is wrong to 
have feelings of irritation, jealousy and 
hate. We must help them to see that the 
wrongness lies in the fact that they do 
not admit these feelings and do nothing 
to overcome them. 

You are well on your way when your 
committee begins to reveal themselves to 
you. As they see these feelings it will be 
easy to take them the next step—that of 
recognizing that these feelings exist also 
within the spiritual family, only with a 
great deal more intensity. They will be 


*Executive Director, Methodist Com- 
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By B. Margaret VOSS" 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
My Family 


able to better understand the struggle of 
some to exist in our society as they come 
constantly in contact with strong feelings 
of hatred. Be careful that they do not 
lose sight of the Fatherhood of God. This 
brings us to the third step that, as they 
grow closer to God and to feel his 
Fatherly love, it will be easier to under- 
stand how and why they must love their 
brothers. 

Now we can ask the committee how 
they would like to share these feelings 
and thoughts with the rest of the juniors. 
Give the committee complete freedom as 
to the form of the service. It may be 
formal with candlelight, altar setting, 
hymn singing, scripture reading and a 
talk on the life of one who has known 
and felt the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. Or, with careful 
guidance from the leader, it may be a 
very informal service of worship, with a 
junior sitting down and sharing his own 
feelings and struggles with loving some- 
one who seemed unloving. He may lead 
the group in singing a hymn and then 
offering a prayer to God asking for his 
help and guidance to move closer to him 
and to express a greater love for all boys, 
girls and adults. This may be all. Juniors 
are quick to understand the deep feelings 
of another junior and this may be a very 
impressive service of worship. Let them 
guide you in your leadership. This can 
be one of the greatest “stretching” ex- 
periences for you as their leader! 

The following are only suggested mate- 
rials for your committee in planning 
their worship services. There are many 
men and women who have lived and are 
living as examples of expressions of 
brotherly love. Do not hesitate to get 
material from the library and put it into 
the hands of your committee for their 
exploration. The four suggested are ex- 
amples of those that can be presented in 
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a way that will be real to your junic 

There is one area of which you 
leader should remain very aware, 
that is the time element. This is a ver 
powerful subject to delve into, and it is 
important that it not drag but be given 
every opportunity to grow and develop 
from week to week. Worship services | 
should never be longer than 15 to 20) 
minutes. 


All hymns are taken from Hymns for | 
Junior Worship, but the same or similar 
hymns may be found in other hymnals, | 


SuGccesTtepD Hymwns: 
“The world, dear Lord, is very large,” 
No. 99. es 
“In Christ There Is No East or West,” 
No. 89. 
“Brother of All the World,” No. 100. 
“That cause can neither be lost nor 
stayed,’ No. 104. 


SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE PASSAGES: 
Matthew 12: 46-50 
Matthew 18:15 
Matthew 18: 21-35 i, 

Proverbs 11:9-14 fe 
Galatians 6:2 


SUGGESTED RESOURCE MATERIALS: 

Creative Personalities, edited by Philip 
Henry Lotz, Association Press, Volumes 
I-VI. 

Great American Negroes, by Ben Rich- 
ardson, Crowell Co. 

And many others available at your 
public library. i 
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MONOLOGUES: 


‘Let Us Love One Another 
(Ralph Johnson Bunche) : 
Good morning, my friends. I really 


shouldn’t have greeted you that way. I 
want to be able to call you “brothers.” 


-We do have one spiritual Father. Why, 


then, can’t we be brothers? Will you love 
me and be my brothers? 

Have you visited your grandparents 
lately? I never saw my grandfather. He 
died before I was born. But oh, I know 
my grandfather. My grandmother has 
told me so much about him, and so has 
my mother. He has made a great impres- 
sion on my life. Ralph Johnson—that was 
his name—was one of thousands of peo- 
ple who were slaves. From the time he 
could remember he was a slave. He 
answered his master’s call and obeyed 
his command. He had no life of his own. 
He was a slave. 

Then one day the slaves were free. But 
what was he to do? This new freedom 
brought with it new and strange feelings, 
such as hunger, cold, loneliness and fear. 
Some of the folks were badly beaten and 
others killed by those who strongly felt 
that slaves should remain slaves. There 
were others who felt that slaves should 
be considered as free beings. But no one 
showed slaves how to use and what to 
do with this new freedom. Each had to 
find out for himself. 

Grandfather was able to stand on his 
own two feet and live like a free man. 
Finally he moved to Detroit. There he 
met Grandmother and with her love and 
courage they made a go of it. They 
worked hard and raised a family of three 
girls. One was my mother. My grand- 
father’s happiest days were as he listened 
to his daughters read their lessons from 
school. To him this was a miracle. Do 
you think of being able to read as a 
miracle? You see, my grandfather didn’t 
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| know how to read. There were’ thousands 
“just like him. 
| Well, time passed and my mother mar- 


| 


|vied a young barber named Fred Bunche 
and then I, Ralph Johnson Bunche, was 
born. There were some very difficult 
days. My dad gave haircuts for a dime 
|and shaves for a nickle. Not much money, 
is it? Well, there wasn’t much money—at 
least for Negroes. It seemed as though a 
|man of my race always earned less than 
‘someone of the white race. This was a 
| great puzzle, for we were living up North, 
| that is, in Detroit, where we understood 
‘people wanted the slaves to be free. But 
| somehow life seemed awfully hard. Our 
| homes were in poor conditions and oh, so 
| crowded! Illness, hunger and cold were 
constant companions. It was a day by day 
existence. 

My grandmother lived with us. She 
knew God as her Father and lived con- 
stantly in his love and care. She was a 
‘tower of strength for all of us. When 
Mother died and then three months later 
Dad, it was Grandmother who took care 
of us and kept us moving onward and 
upward. How she did it I will never 
know. 

I was fortunate, for I was given every 
opportunity to continue my education 
through high school and even on to col- 
lege. This seldom happened to Negro 
boys or girls in my day. Going to school 
with white people wasn’t always easy. I 
have been called all kinds of names and 
you know—it used to hurt; but Grand- 
mother told me it was the person who 
called the name that was hurt and mixed 
up and needed our help. That helped me 
a lot. It is true. It is the person who calls 
names who is unhappy inside. 

The more I thought about that and 
tried to put it into practice the more it 
‘helped me to develop my feelings of 
brotherhood. When someone would call 
me a name or be mean to me in the many 
ways boys, girls, men and women can be, 
I would find as many ways as I could to 
love them. This did something to me. 
Each time was easier than the time 
before. Each time that I was able to love 
another person more and deeper, the 
closer I came to understand that God 
was the Father of both of us. 

My life is a very full one; there have 
been the hard times but really it is a good 
life. It becomes better the more I put into 
practice loving people. We have to dis- 
cover ways in which we can show our 
love for people and our feelings for them 
as brothers with one Father, God. This 
may take many forms. Mine happens to 
be the role of leadership in many na- 
tional and foreign affairs, especially in 
the United Nations. 

How are you going to show your love? 


Let us, you and me, as brothers with one 


Father, 
deeply. 


our God, love people more 


_Learning How to Love 
(Jane Addams) 


I lived a long time ago, but I want you 


‘to hear my story. I was a very ordinary 
girl. I enjoyed the many things I had, but 
especially the wonderful books in my 
father’s library. My father was a won- 
derful man. He had a deep feeling for 
other people and a keen understanding 
of their needs. He had a great influence 
in my life... 

I went to school and on to college. 
Those were exciting days. After college I 
seemed to be at loose ends. I was inter- 
-ested in medicine but illness prevented 
me from further study. I did some writ- 
ving but couldn’t find anyone who would 
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print what I wrote. I thought of a won- 
derful plan to develop a farm which 
several people would own together, but 
soon I found I didn’t know much about 
the care of farm animals. I just wasn’t 
happy. 

Then one day I bought a big house in a 
very poor section of Chicago, where peo- 
ple needed help, and began what came to 
be known as Hull House. I had always 
known people needed help. I saw the 
terrible conditions under which they 
worked and lived. I saw children in need 
of care and food. I saw people poorly 
clothed and unhappy. I saw new Ameri- 
cans struggling to understand our way of 
doing things. I saw young people trying 
to understand their parents who came 
here from another country and talked 
their own language and many times acted 
in a way their children did not under- 
stand. I had seen all this, but it wasn’t 
until now that I realized that I wasn’t 
really loving these people as my brothers 
until I told them so, with words and 
deeds. 

After I understood what I had to do I 
seemed to take on new energy. I was no 
longer restless. This new life I was to 
lead wasn’t easy. I would have to study 
the needs of these people. I would have 
to raise money to keep my big house 
cleaned and open, so that people who 
needed me could come there. I would 
have to find leaders to come and carry on 
the program of clubs and classes for all 
ages, nationalities and races. 

It was hard work, but I had a complete 


and wonderful feeling every day I lived, 


from then on. I found my world was 
much larger. I didn’t mind telling what I 
thought about conditions that were unfair 
to working people. I found myself stand- 
ing up and telling those who made the 
laws that some laws had to be changed. I 
even helped to write some new ones. 
Each day I was amazed at what I was 
doing. Our program grew; the people 
came to Hull House, and pretty soon Hull 
House itself grew and new buildings 
were added. 

More than this—I, too, grew. I lived a 
long life full of hard work but great joy. 
That is what happens to you when you 
learn to love your brother. You are never 
lonely. It is important to find the way 
you can show your love for others. You 
can’t all start Hull Houses! But there is 
something you can do. Start thinking 
about it today. I wish I had started 
earlier; think of all the time I wasted! 
What are you going to do? 


Learning How to Help 
(Albert Schweitzer) 


Several years. ago a friend of mine 
called me a “blockhead”! Well, I thought 
about it for a few minutes and you know 
what, to him I guess I am a blockhead. 
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But I am a happy “blockhead”! I am at 
peace with myself and with my fellow 
man. I feel I have the respect of those 
with whom I work. I love people and 
rejoice in the knowledge that I am 
needed and wanted. I feel the presence 
of my God. I have a rich, full and won- 
derful life. I wonder if my friend under- 

stands this life I live? I doubt it. ; 

I suppose it was hard for that person to 
understand why I left behind a wonder- 
ful career in the field of music, plenty of 
money and worldly possessions and came 
here to Africa. But doesn’t music have a 
greater meaning when you can share it? 
The music also brings a power within me. 

I realized early that to live a full life I 
must love my brother to the fullest, 
whether it be in Germany, England or 
Africa. I pondered long and hard on how 
this was to be done. True, my musical 
talent was a way to show love, but it was 
not enough. I decided to go to seminary 
and become a minister. With this knowl- 
edge I would be able to tell people of 
God’s love for them and as I lived among 
them little ways would come up and I 
would be able to let them know I loved 
them as a brother. 

But still this was not enough. I saw too 
many of my brothers suffering from 
dreaded diseases. I returned to study, but 
this time to understand more about the 
physical needs of my brothers. I was 
impatient with the slowness with which I 
learned but finally I was a doctor and 
ready to come to Africa. 

For many years now each moment of 
my life has been spent telling my African 
brothers of my love for them and of 
God’s love for them. This I do by taking 
care of their sick bodies, by preaching, 
and by talking with them as friends. 

I realize you can’t do what I am doing. 
But you can do something if you truly 
understand and practice the brotherhood 
of man—that is, treat other people as 
brothers with the same Father as your- 
self. Oh, yes, something happens to you, 
too. As my friend might say, “You’re a 
blockhead,” but it’s a wonderful, wonder- 
ful feeling! 
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A General in the Army 
(Evangeline Booth) 


Oh, you all know who I was. No! Well, 
you know my father, don’t you? No! 
Well, then you must know the work that 
my father started— the Salvation Army! 
It is a religious and charitable organiza- 
tion that works among the poorest people 
and the “down and outs,” like drunkards. 
It is organized like an Army, and I be- 
came a General. 

From the time I can remember I knew 
I wanted to work with the Salvation 
Army. I caught from my parents the 
great joy that fills up and spills over 
when you lose yourself helping others. I 
still feel the tingle up my svine as I stood 
on the street corner and told a group of 
people of God’s love. I was only fourteen 
years old! 

Our work wasn’t carried on in the nice 
parts of town. We went to the slums. It 
is in this kind of section that we find the 
unhappy, the rejected and the discour- 
aged people. They need to know the love 
of God and our love for them. Do you 
know, as soon as you feel you are loved 
something happens down inside of you. 
A person seems to take a new “leaf” and 
wants to try hard to do a better job. 

I could tell you many stories where 


this is true. Seeing a person rise up from 
the depths of despair and in turn love 
and help another is the greatest reward 
for all the years of labor. 

It was a great responsibility that rested 
upon my shoulders when in 1934 I was 
elected as General of the Salvation Army 
in the United States. Do you know what 
that means? Well I had to be on my toes 
every minute. I had to be a business 
woman, a public speaker, and yet keep 
remembering the needs of my brothers 
in all the nooks and crannies of cities, 
towns and villages in these United States. 

But, I’ll tell you a secret. Once you 
make loving your brother a part of your 
life you can’t lose it. You will grow closer 
to them and their needs, yet at the same 
time you will have energies to develop 
many skills. It is wonderful how God 
takes care of us and gives us many bles- 
sings. I shudder to think how my life 
would have been if it had been different. 
I honestly think it would have been dull 
and sour. But I am thankful that I 


learned to love my God and my brothers > 


at a very early age. 
rich and full life. 

Oh, by the way, what do you think of 
your life? Is it dull and sour, or rich and 
full of loving? It is not too early to think 
about it. 


I know it, was a 


Junior High Department 


For Those Who Lead Worship 


It is necessary and important to stress 
the point that the worship resources 
given in these pages for junior high use 
are not intended to be complete in them- 
selves. Only a bare outline will be found 
here, with some major suggestions which 
fit into the particular theme. Using these 
materials to begin with, construct wor- 
ship services that are appropriate for 
your particular group of worshivpers. 

Be creative in your use of worship 
centers. The cross, the open Bible, can- 
dles, and other time-honored and proven 
symbols may be used as focal points to 
help the worshipper direct his full atten- 
tion to the worship of God; but use some 
variety and originality too. Try a spot- 
lighted picture or a projected slide to 
illustrate the theme of the day. Use 
flowers or leaves or grasses or even 
vegetables and others of God’s natural 
gifts of beauty and utility as reminders 
of his presence in the world. Various 
objects, such as a globe of the world, a 
pick or a spade, a book, a pen or pencil, 
coins or bills, etc., may be used to sym- 
bolize areas of concern or interest. Re- 
member, too, to keep the worship center 
simple and uncluttered. 

Help your group to understand that 


*Field Secretary for Junior High Work, 
Congregational Christian Churches, Boston. 
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by Robert A. KNOWLES* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 


Circles of Friendship 


worship begins when the first worshipper - 


arrives at the place of worship. A musical 
prelude using some quiet hymn or special 
music can help to create an atmosphere 
of worship. Be sure that a capable musi- 
cian takes on this responsibility, or else 
use recorded music. 

Allow for periods of complete silence 
wherein the individual may reach out to 
God. If your group is unaccustomed to 
this, begin with a directed prayer; the 
leader suggests certain persons or areas 
of concern as objects of prayer and 
allows 15 to 20 second intervals of silence 
(use a longer interval if possible) be- 
tween directions. Many junior highs will 
welcome explanations as to how periods 
of silent prayer may be used most effec- 
tively. 

Be quick to establish the principle that 
the offering (if there is one) is as much 
an act of worship as prayer; indeed, 
every offering ought to be given prayer- 
fully. Here again, instrumental or re- 
corded music may be used to maintain an 
atmosphere of worship; or use this as an 
opportunity for silent prayer. 

Encourage the composition of original 
prayers by those who lead worship, be- 
cause they will know best the particular 
needs of the group; but do not neglect 
the great treasury of prayers and other 
devotional material available today. Most 
hymnals have a resource section (see, 
for example, The Hymnal for Youth, 


published by the Westminster Press);} 
and collections of poems, prayers, me 
tations, etc., ought to be added to your! 
worship resource shelf. J 

As a leader of worship you have 
responsibility of establishing a mood and 
of providing the elements which will help) 
others to experience the presence of God. 
Remember, however, that the leader is a) 
worshipper, too; use your opportunity 
wisely and effectively. | 


1. Friends in Other Churches 


CaLL TO WORSHIP: | 


Come, let us walk in the light of the 
Lord. He will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths. The hour 
comes and now ‘is, when the true wor- 
shipers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth; for the Father seeks such) 
to worship him. 4 


Hymn: “Rise Up O Men of God,” “Come; 
Let Us Join with Faithful Souls,” 
“Teach Us, O Lord, True Brotherhood,” 
or “Christian, Rise and Act Thy Creed.” 


S¢ripTurE: Read Matthew 5: 13-16, using 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 


SToRY: 


Wuo Is A CHRISTIAN? 


Dave was a bit troubled. He had been 
looking up some information which 
would help him complete a homework 
assignment for English, and, in the course 
of his searching, he had come across a 
statement to the effect that there were 
over 250 different Protestant Christian 
denominations or groups in the United 
States. “It surely beats me,” he thought 
to himself. “Is any one of these groups 
more Christian than the others, or are 
all Christian? Who is a Christian any- 
way?” 

Other matters came up to occupy 
Dave’s mind, but from time to time, he 
found the question coming back to him: 
“Who is a Christian?” Finally he decided 
that he’d try to get some kind of an 
answer; so one afternoon, after school, he 
stopped off at Mr. Carlson’s room. Mr. 
Carlson taught history at the junior high 
school, and he was also the teacher of 
Dave’s eighth grade class at First Church 
on Sunday mornings; and it seemed as 
though he was always willing to talk 
things over with any of the young people. 

After exchanging greetings and com- 
paring notes about the swell “fun night’ 
the juniors highs had had at the church 
recently, Dave brought out the problem 
which had been disturbing his thoughts 
during the past few days. 

“Mr. Carlson, who is a Christian?’ 
Dave blurted out. Then, noting the puz- 
zled look on his friend’s face, he went on 
to tell about what he had read and the 
concern it had caused him. 

“Well, Dave, I can certainly under- 
stand your bewilderment. That same 
question has bothered many people, and 
I’m not sure it has ever been answered 
completely or satisfactorily, but maybe ] 
can suggest a few helpful ideas. 

“We certainly do have many different 
denominations or groups, but most ot 
them are quite small in membership; in 
fact, the largest ten or eleven groups 
claim over 80 per cent of the total 
Protestant church membership in this 
country. Some of the reasons for such 
variety have to do with differences of 
opinion concerning church government 
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“This Is 
The Life” 


Specially selected in answer to requests 


These five titles were specifically chosen from “This Is The Life” 
Series in order to make available to churches particular categories 
heretofore limited or unavailable in audio-visual material. These 
five subjects are high on the request lists from churches everywhere. 
Check the synopses of these five films. Note how well they work in 
with your present programs to point up specific subjects you are 
now stressing. 


“THE RIGHT START’’ 


The story of how an unchurched boy was won to Christ and how his busy 
parents were made aware of their obligation to help provide religious guidance. 


“A HEART OF GOLD” 


This film reveals that whatever blessings man possesses come from God 
and that the true Christian feels impelled to share these blessings with 
others ...a sharing rather than a giving. 


“SUNDER HIS WING”’ 


A touching story of how a grown-up’s shattered faith is restored by Christian 
witness from the lips of a child. 


“THE THINGS THAT COUNT’”’ 


The story of a man who learns the true meaning of Eph. 2:8-9. “For by grace 
are ye saved, through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God; 
not of works, lest any man should boast.” | 


‘ssA CARELESS WORD”’ 


This film dramatically stresses that gossiping is wrong and hurtful and 
that the rumor spreader must answer for the evil that comes from a care- 
less tongue. 


30 minutes, b & w, rental $9.00 


Ask your film library for the new complete Concordia Films catalog containing film descriptions, suggested uses and 
appropriate age groups for each, plus a correlation of films with the important events in the Church Calendar. 
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and organization; with different interpre- 
tations of biblical material; with different 
national and cultural backgrounds, such 
as those we recently studied about in 
history class; with different ideas; differ- 
ent—well, I think you get the idea; there 
are different denominations simply be- 
cause people are different.” 

“Well, that’s fine,’ said Dave, “But 
which of these different groups is really 
the Christian one? Which one is right?” 

Mr. Carlson thought for a moment. 
“Perhaps each one is right, Dave; at least 
each is partly right. It’s important that 
each of us belong to some particular de- 
nomination, because it helps us to feel 
that we’re a part of a larger body, sort of 
like a family. But even more important 
than being a Baptist, or a Methodist, or a 
Congregationalist, or a Presbyterian, or 
an Episcopalian, or whatever, is being a 
Christian. 2 

“The name, ‘Christian,’ takes prece- 
dence over any other name or designa- 
tion. At least it does if the person who 
claims to be a Christian, that is, a fol- 
lower of Christ, is really trying to put the 
teachings of Christ into practice in his 
own life. We who believe in Christ as the 
Lord of our lives must try to be like him. 

“A Christian is known pretty largely 
by what he does and is. Paul, in his letter 
to the Galatians, spoke of such qualities 
as love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self- 
control. These cannot be claimed exclu- 
sively by any one person or group.” 

Dave’s face brightened. “I think I’m 
beginning to get it,” he said. “Maybe my 
question ought to be, ‘What*is a Chris- 
tian?’ instead of, ‘Who is a Christian?’ 
It’s not easy to be all those things you 
said, but if I really believe in Christ, then 
I guess I'll have to work to make them a 
part of my life, won’t I?” 

“That's right, ‘Dave,’ Mr. Carlson 
agreed, “And I’m sure you'll find that 
many of your friends—even if they go to 
a different church from ours—are trying 
hard to do the same thing. All of us, 
working together in a large circle of 
Christian friendship, can make a big dif- 
ference in the life of our town, if we 
really take our Christian faith seriously.” 


Hymn: “O. Master, Let! Me Walk with 
Thee” or “God Send Us Men Whose 
Aim ‘Twill Be” 


2. Friends of Other Races 


INVOCATION: ~ 


O gracious heavenly Father, we would 
always be conscious of your loving care 
and your presence in our lives. Be a part 
of our fellowship this day, and join us to 
the greater fellowship which knows no 
bounds of race or creed or color, but 
which exists in the name and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Hear us as we unite 
in the prayer which he taught to his 
disciples: (The Lord’s Prayer). 


Hymn: “God of the Nations, Hear Our 
Call,” “Teach Us, O Lord, True 
Brotherhood,” or, “When Thy Heart 
With Joy O’erflowing” 


Porm: “O brother man, fold to thy heart 
thy brother” (Found as a hymn in 
many church hymnals). 


Leaper’s Tak: “Am I Prejudiced?” 
Each year, February is designated as 
being “Brotherhood Month” and special 
sponsorship is undertaken by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Also, the Sunday nearest to February 12, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, is set apart under the 


‘the sales clerk, or the factory worker, or | 


- “right” is the worship in which you and I) 


heading of “Race Relations Sunday.” 
this is fine and necessary because 
world needs frequent reminders th 
there is still too much prejudice and dis= } 
crimination in the hearts of men. But } 
what does this mean to you and me as 
we live day by day in our own com- 
munity? Are these reminders for us too, | 
or just for others? al 

With only a little effort we can begin to } 
compile a roll call of distinguished mem- 
bers of races other than white. In the, 
United States there are many Negroes, | 
particularly, who have attained fame and 
honor: scientists like George Washington 
Carver; statesmen like Ralph Bunche; | 
educators like Mary MacLeod Bethune; | 
artists like Marian Anderson; athletes,} 
like Jackie Robinson; and many others. | 

Often we mention people like those 
just named and think we have no preju- | 
dice, because we appreciate the contribu-| 
tions made by them. But most of us do, 
not include such people in our own) 
circles of friendship. and we are not apt} 
to become personally acquainted with, 
famous Negroes. More likely we will| 
come into contact with the bus driver, or 


the’ garage mechanic, or the lawyer, or} 
the minister who is a Negro. These are! 
the simple, everyday people without fame 
or wealth who live in our communities. 
Perhaps some of them are close neigh- 
bors. How do you and I feel about them? 

Each of us must search his own heart 
and mind to determine how important 
the principle of the brotherhood of man’ 
under the fatherhood of God is in his 
own life. Jesus stressed the sacredness of} 
the individual in the sight of God; do we! 
try to make this point of view our own?) 
Jesus spoke often about neighbors; do w 
demonstrate a real Christian love toward ‘ 
our own neighbors, no matter what may 
be the color of their skin? ! 

John Greenleaf Whittier, in his poem, 
“O Brother Man,” claims: “To worship. 
rightly is to love each other, .. .” How 


take part? It cannot be right at all unless 
we are making a real effort to love and’ 
to get along with all of our neighbors. 
Let this be one of our goals. 


PRAYER: 


O Father God, we thank thee for the 
variety of men which you have placed on 
this earth. Help us to appreciate the spe-_ 
cial gifts and talents of each. Help us to 
find our own places in your family as. 
brothers and sisters one with another; and 
help us to live in harmony and love. In 
Christ’s name we ask it. Amen. 


Ciostinc Hymn: “O Brother Man” 


3. Friends from History 


Invocation: Help us, O God, to love our 
country. Grant that we may cherish the 
ideals on which it was founded and 
which helped it to grow, and help us to 
make these ideals a part of our own 
lives. Amen. 


Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose Al- 
mighty Hand,” or “Now Praise We 
Great and Famous Men” 


TaLks: “Great Men and Humble” 
Reader: 


The birthdays of two great and famous 
men are celebrated in February. George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln oc- 
cupy places of honor in the history of our 
country, and many of the things which 
they said and did have stimulated the 
imaginations and inspired the lives of 
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| same of boys and girls and men and 
women. Even though we do not and can 
not know them personally, we can still 
‘laim them as friends from the pages of 


| nistory. 


Reader: 

_ Washington was a man who, because 
>t his personal qualities and a driving 
‘ambition, was given positions and tasks 
of increasing responsibility. As a states- 
lees and as a military leader, he had to 
‘make decisions and give orders which 
affected the lives of many of his fellow 
-men. Yet he did not lose sight of the 
worth of the individual, and he put this 
-imvortant Christian principle to work. 

' We are told that one of his soldiers 
who had a heavy cold, lay coughing in 
‘his cot, unable to sleep. All at once, 
General Washington appeared at his side 
‘with a bowl of hot tea to ease his suffer- 
ving. Washington knew how to be a friend. 


4 
/Reader: 
/ Lincoln was quite different from Wash- 
‘ington in terms of family background 
‘and education. He failed in many of the 
ines he undertook; he was not an 
attractive looking man; yet there was 
‘a genuine wholesomeness about him 
that attracted common people to him 
_and made them realize that he was their 
‘friend. 
One of the things most remembered 
‘about Lincoln was his stand on human 
‘slavery, his constant fight to put an end 
to the practice, and his eventual triumph. 
He too knew that each individual was 
sacred in God’s sight. His patience, 
kindness and humility made him a friend 
even of those who did not care for his 
friendship. The things that he did and 
the things that he stood for make him 
our friend today. 

SILENT Prayer: (Allow a full 60 to 90- 
second period of silence for each to 
think prayerfuly of men like Washing- 
ton and Lincoln and other friends from 
history who have contributed so much 
to our lives today.) 


Hymn: “Not Alone for Mighty Empire” 


4. Friends Around the World 


Catt To WorsuHie: Come and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord. He will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths. 


Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee,” “Turn Back O' Man,” or: “At 
Length There Dawns the Glorious 
Day” z 


Guipep MeEpITATION: 


Let us now direct our thoughts to 
our many friends around the world. Some 
of them we may know personally; some 
of them we have heard about in one way 
or another; some of them are completely 
unknown to us; yet all are friends of 
ours because Christ works through them 
and in them. 

Think prayerfully about those who 
serve faithfully in countries other than 
those which they call their own. Pray 
for the missionary who carries the Gospel 
of Christ to those who might not other- 
wise learn..about God’s “Good News.” 
(Allow about 15 seconds of silence.) 

Pray for the Filipino teacher who 
_teaches young people in Japan. Add your 
strength to hers to help her demonstrate 
the power of Christian love and forgive- 
ness. (Allow about 15 seconds of silence.) 
-. Ask God’s blessing for the French 
ye 


= 
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social worker who labors in Hong Kong 
to ease the plight of and to give new 
hope to some of the thousands of refu- 
gees who crowd that teeming city. 
(Allow about 15 seconds of silence.) 


Thank God for the nurses and doctors 
from Norway and Sweden who use their 
healing skills to help the unfortunate 
African. Pray that their strength may be 
equal to the task. (Allow about 15 sec- 
onds of silence.) 


Request God’s help for the American 
technicians who share their knowledge 
of agriculture and engineering and 
manufacturing with those in India who 
are eager to learn that they might im- 
prove the lot of their undernourished 
and underprivileged countrymen. Pray 
that the spirit of Christ might shine 


through them. (Allow about 15 seconds 
of silence.) 

Turn to God in prayer for Christians 
everywhere throughout the world. Ask 
him to comfort and strengthen those in 
danger or difficulty. Request a renewal 
of faith for those who face discouraging 
times or tasks. Call for his presence in 
your own life to help make you conscious 
of your own task in the world today. 
(Allow about 15 seconds of silence.) 

We have reached out through the 
fellowship of prayer to Christian friends 
around the world. Let us think of them 
oiten and resolve to add our own skills 
and knowledge and faith to theirs so that 
the Kingdom of God may come closer 
to being. 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be” 


Costs so little...adds so much 
to Lenten Services 


Concordia Films 
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$3.00 for each 
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Senior High and 


Young People’s Department 


For the Worship Committee 


February is Brotherhood Month. It 
also recalls to mind the birth of two great 
American presidents. The materials pro- 
vided here seek to relate those ideas—the 
matter of brotherhood and our country. 
Again this month no worship outlines are 
offered: Rather, you should use the re- 
sources given to create your own serv- 
ices. 

This raises the constant problem which 
must be faced by all who lead worship. 
How can you use written and read ma- 
terials so that the group will have at the 
deevest level a new relationship with 
God? There is no easy answer but there 
are some possibilities. Often our wor- 
ship service is filled with so much mate- 
rial that the worshipper has no opportu- 
nity to “internalize” it, that is, to make 
it a part of himself. Yet this is exactly 
what must happen. Perhaps every serv- 
ice ought to include moments of quiet 
for meditation, for listening to the “still 
small voice.” 

But the group needs training in how 
to use these important moments. They 
must not be merely “drifting and dream- 
ing” but, instead, concentrating with all 
the powers they have on the job at hand. 
This makes worship hard work. It should 
be. 

Dr. Howard Thurman, about whom 
some materials for this month are cen- 
tered, knows full well the importance of 
the quiet time. At the church which he 
established in San Francisco, a service 
of meditation is held before the regular 
morning worship. Dr. Thurman felt that 
it added greatly to the life and strength 
of his people. Even while he preached 
there were moments when not a sound 
was uttered, but when it seemed as if 
both minister and people were thinking 
through the great ideas of the Christian 
- faith. 

Just to include periods of silence does 
not, of course, guarantee a worship ex- 
perience. Variety, careful planning, good 
presentation, an understanding of wor- 
ship, originality—all these are involved: 
To plan good worship is a difficult task. 


Pray, My Younc Frrienp, Pray! 
Pray, my young friend, pray. 
Pray, my young friend, pray, pray, pray! 
Pray for an era that’s passing away. 
Pray for a world that’s filled with decay. 
Greet the new age, premature, out of 
season; 


*Minister of Education, University Chris- 
tian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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by Ian J. McCRAE* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
“How Long, O Lord, How Long?” 


To many, its birth is without rhyme, or 
reason. 


In the laboratory a young scientist 

Digs deep into the mystery of disease 
bacteria. 

In the laboratory a second young scientist 


Grabs his colleague’s data hot off the 


griddle 
To make bacterial weapons 
For the destruction of mankind. 


Get an education—Why? 


Join the navy and see the world—Why? - 


Go to church and obey the moral law— 
Why? 

Work hard. Be a success. 
Why? 


Retire. Die. 


—pray, my young friend, pray— 


Lift un your voice to the heavens. high. 

Bewail your fate to the day you die. 

Shout your frustration to the Deity’s face. 

Tell God you’re sick of your futile chase. 

Remind him now of your _ hopeless 
plight— 

You’re caught in the draft like a tailless 
kite. : 


You're pushed around, 

By social processes 

So great and protound, 
Your strength is ignored, 
Your voice, without sound. 


You’re no longer you. 

You’re dust from the West 
Blown in somebody’s eye. 
Yow’re a new refrigerator 
Dropped in the lap 

Of some half-witted guy 

Who answered six silly questions 
On a quiz program. 


—pray, my young friend, pray—. 


Lift up your thanks to the heavens, high. 

You still have the freedom to live or to 
die. 

Thank God for the evidential chorus vast 

Of ten million times ten million homes 
that cast 

The radiant light of family love and faith 

And breed in man his sense of inner 
personal worth. 


Offer up your prayers of gratitude/for 
the 

Generations of missionary pioneers who 

Have sown peace and love on distant 
shores; 

And for the inspired wisdom of our own 
day 

That unfolds technical assistance pro- 
grams 

From Austria to Ecuador and from Pak- 
istan to Indonesia. 

Give thanks for the developing ecumen- 
cial church, 


’ To be a blueprint or a patch of land. 


For the united youth movements of 
world, 

For the dreams of the multiple agen 
of the United Nations. ; 

Look well upon the patient and untir 
and unheralded 

Efforts of generations of teachers 
have 

Sought to free men’s minds from the! 
tyranny 

Of ignorance and prejudice. | 

Sing Alleluiahs to the innumerable way; 
in which 

Kindness-and wisdom and generosity P| | 
courage 

And self-sacrifice light candles in the 
darkness \ 

Of our night. 


—pray, my young friend, pray— 


Pray for eyes that see 

And ears that hear; 

Pray for intellect that grasps 
And a heart that understands this dayjj) 


—pray, my young friend, pray— | | 


You're in the center of the stage. 

The lights are up. 

The curtain’s ovening on the play. 

You better know your lines and cues)/ 

This is no dress rehearsal. 

This is the Day! 

God’s knocking down the ancient halls 

Of privilege and caste. 

He’s blasting out the masonry 

Of empire from the past. 

He’s cracking up the rugged walls 

Of prejudice at last. 

He’s clearing ground for brotherhood; 

fed sweeping out the rubble sure and\l 
ast. ) 


To be a crowbar in God’s grasp. 
To be a sledge, a level or a rasp. 
To be a girder or a rivet or a hasp. 


—pray, my young friend, pray— 


Or, for foundation concrete, only sand., 
To be a bandage for an injured hand. 
To be alive in such a day 

To build, to work, to heal, to sing, 

To think, to plan, to act, to bring 

To life anew age in God’s way. 


TO BE ALIVE IN SUCH A DAY 
PRAY, MY YOUNG FRIEND, PRAY, 


Pray gifts of spirit from above. 

ae you for skill and wisdom and for 
ove. 

Pray you may be a prophet—worker—_ 
priest and man 

Of God, within God’s plan. 

To ease the pangs of a culture’s death 

And urge the start of a new world’s 
breath. 


PRAY, MY YOUNG FRIEND, PRAY 


That God may make you 
Gentle, kind and gay; 
Resolute, courageous, strong, 
Immune to hate, 
Impervious to wrong. 
Barton Hunter’ 


“PROPHET OF THE NEw AGE” 

The dictionary defines a prophet as 
“an inspired spokesman for God.” By 
this definition, Howard Thurman has 
been a prophet for much of his life. He 


‘This is part of a meditation by Barton 
Hunter which first appeared in World Call, 
a magazine of the Disciples of Christ. Used 
by permission. 
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Be taught at some of our great univer- 
f ites: He was the guiding genius in the 

tablishing of the famous Church for 
| Fellowship of All Nations in San 
‘rancisco which has no barriers of creed 
‘ir color. He is one of the outstanding 
reachers in the world today. 

Howard Thurman could easily have 
yecome embittered with his country and 
with life. His grandmother, who cared 
or him as a boy, had been born a slave. 
“de had to leave home to find a high 
chool which would accept him. His total 
possessions then were five dollars and a 
borrowed trunk. The house in which he 
and his family had to live in when first 
they moved to San Francisco was shared 
with several other families—of rats. Even 
Jas one of America’s top churchmen he 
has been refused service in restaurants 
nd asked to ride on the freight elevator 
|, eee houses. 
| But with a spirit akin to that of one 
who asked forgiveness for those who 
had placed him on a cross, Howard Thur- 
man has continued to speak for God. He 
as never lost his courage nor his sense 
‘of humour. Perhaps the words of his 
‘erandmother have stayed with him: 
“Look up always, down never; look for- 
‘ward always, backwards never.” Perhaps 
it is his conviction that “when I was 
born, God must have put a live coal in 
“my heart, for I was His man, and there 
was no escape.” 

Im 1953 he became dean of the chapel 
‘of Boston University, where he ministers 
‘to some 27,000 students and faculty. 
There he continues to teach and to preach 
of the dream which is his, of a world 
which practices: the brotherhood of man 
because it has experienced the father- 
‘hood of God. We must, in his words, 
‘“Ikeep alive the dream; for as long as a 
‘man has a dream in his heart, he cannot 
lose the significance of living.” 


ARE PEOPLE AS LoveLy ss GuLass? 


Out of the 160 million people in our 
country today there are only about 
100 men and women who are experts 
‘in the rare art of creating stained glass 
windows. 

If one walks into a stained glass work- 
shop he sees bits of glass in all shapes 

. jade colored, crimson, amethyst, 
turquoise, azure blue, scarlet, and teal 

_ green. 

Each piece of ele is a different shape. 
On the work-bench they look much 
like. piles of junk glass. 

However, when one stands before a great 
stained glass window in a church or 
cathedral, lifted by the beauty of the 
sunlight streaming through it, one 
knows that the hands of a fine artist 
have created from bits of glass a work 
of eternal beauty. 

Together we build. We are like bits of 

_ glass scattered about on a great table 
top without order or design. 

Our purpose in life is to place ourselves 
in the hands of God, who is the builder 
of all creation, the artisan of the world. 

Each person is unique and has a special 
thing to contribute to the scene that 
God would create here amongst us. 

God will teach each of us and bind us 
together into a fellowship .. . into a 
thing of organized beauty. 

In the north wall of a great university 
chapel there is a stained glass window 
showing Jesus kneeling in prayer in 
the garden of Gethsemane. In that 


window there are no two pieces of 
glass the same shape or exactly the 
e same color, 


A creative artist has taken these bits of 
glass and built a thing of beauty, a 
part of God’s creation. 

Together we build by placing ourselves 
into the hands of God .. . the builder. 

God builds in us His purpose. Like the 
stained glass window, it is our purpose 
that from individual pieces we may be 
bound together into one fellowship... 
that’ we may transmit the eternal light, 
that it may stream through our lives 

... that we might carry the light of 

God. 

FRANCIS GEDDES” 


Licuten, O Gop, THE Dark Puiaces or My 
SPIRIT 

The dark places of my spirit are of two 
kinds. There are things in me that shun 
the light because light means death to 
them. Sometimes they are thoughts 
merely—thoughts that are not generous, 
not kind—even negative and destructive. 
When the light falls on them they are 
stopped before they find expression and 
thus become living instruments of be- 
trayal of the good. Sometimes they are 
fears and anxieties that I nourish be- 
cause, in some strange way, they keep 
me warm and comforted. The light re- 
veals them for what they are—fears and 
anxieties. 

There are dark places of my spirit that 
are not seen by me as dark places at all. 
Until the Light of God spreads over them, 
I did not realize what they were. I 
thought the deed was a kind one; I did 
not know that it was, in essence, an act 
of exploitation. I thought I shared with 
another in need because I was moved 
with compassion; I did not know that 
what I did was inspired by pride. When 
does a man’s light become darkness? The 
question can be answered only as his 
acts are illumined by the Light of God. 
Thus in the quietness this day I pray: 

Lighten, O God, the dark places of my 
spirit. 

Howarp THURMAN® 


Look WELL TO THE GROWING EDGE 


All around us worlds are dying and new 
worlds are being born; 

All around us life is dying and life is 
being born. 

The fruit ripens on the tree; 

The roots are silently at work in the 
darkness of the earth 

Against a time when there shall be new 
leaves, fresh blossoms, green fruit. 

Such is the growing edge! 

It is the extra breath from the exhausted 
lung, 

The one more thing to try when all else 
has failed, 

The uvward reach of life when weariness 
closes in upon all endeavor. 

This is the basis of hope in moments of 
despair, 

The incentive to carry on when times 
are out of joint 

And men have lost their reason; the 
source of confidence 

When worlds crash and dreams whiten 
into ash. 

The birth of a child—life’s 
answer to death— 

This is the growing edge incarnate. 
Look well to the growing edge! 

Howarp THURMAN® 


most dramatic 


"This meditation by Francis Geddes first 
appeared in The Growing Edge, an occa- 
sional publication of the Fellowship Church 
in San Francisco. Used by permission. 
®By Howard Thurman. It first appeared in 
The Growing Edge. Used by permission. 
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interpretation and under- 
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TEXT: both King James 
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EXPLANATION: by a dis- 
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day. 
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off the Press 


Everyday Life in 
Old Testament Times 


By E. W. Heaton. New York, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1956. 240 pp. $3.95. 

Leaning heavily upon the discoveries 
unearthed in biblical archaeology during 
the past 100 years, this British scholar 
has pieced together bits of information 
that, taken together, give the reader 
some substantial pictures of life in the 
Old Testament world. We see the people 
at home, at work, in the market place, 
in public life, in military service, and 
at worship. It is a down-to-earth study 
of people as living human beings. The 
book will help the reader to gain some 
clearer insights into the little things 
that concerned these people in their 
struggle for existence. It is amazing 
how many of their concerns seem con- 
temporary. 

The author has had in mind roughly 
the period from the Conquest until the 
Babylonian Captivity, ie. from 1250 to 
586 B.C. The publishers intend this to 
be a companion volume to Everyday Life 
in New Testament Times published in 
1954. The drawings in both have been 
done by Mrs. Marjorie Quennell and 
are excellent. There are also numerous 
photographic reproductions of places, 
scenes, and objects. A word of commen- 
dation to the publishers for the beautiful 
jacket in color depicting “a clan of ass- 
nomads on their arrival in Egypt from 
Palestine.” 

Stites LEssLty 


The Meaning of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


By A. Powell Davies. New York, the 
New American Library, 1956. 144 pp. 35c. 

The significance of this book lies in its 
disclosure of a point of view. The author 
believes that Christianity “is a develop- 
ment of one branch of Judaism into a 
religion which presently, when it mingled 
with other religions in the Gentile 
world, developed a natural evolution into 
the religious system, widely divergent 
within itself, that we know today.” 
Scholars who “dogmatically affirm” what 
is “historically impossible’ are the 
author’s favorite whipping-boy. 

The author naively accepts Edmund 
Wilson’s contention that Hebrew and 
Christian scholars have kept quiet about 
the Scrolls, hoping that if nothing were 
said the Scrolls would go away and 
people never would learn of their exis- 
tence. This idea is sufficiently exploded 
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by reference to the simple fact that the 
translators of the Revised Standard 
Version, published as long ago as 1952, 
took full account of the Isaiah scroll, as 
13 footnote references to “One Hebrew 
Manuscript” testify. 

More than once, the author considers 
that “The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you” is of the essence of what Jesus 
taught. If he had taken the trouble to 
consult the Revised Standard Version 
at Luke 17:21, he would have discovered 
that at this point the Greek is not only 
susceptible of a different meaning but 
that the consensus of modern scholarship 
is that the true rendering is: “the king- 
dom of God is in the midst of you.” 

On the basis of new “insights” the 
author undertakes tentative reconstruc- 
tion of the life of Jesus on the theory 
that he was an Essene. This is not new 
at all, but was carried out with more 
imagination and greater thoroughness by 
Bahrdt and Venturini in the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Christianity’s debt to Judaism has long 
been apparent, and the Scrolls renew 
our sense of that indebtedness. Davies’ 
work hardly justifies the publisher’s 
contention that they “exert earth-shaking 
influences on established religion.” 


J. CARTER SwAIM 


The Dead Sea Scriptures 


Edited by Theodor H. Gaster. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday, 1956. 350 pp. 
Cloth, $4.00; paper, 95c. 


It has been said that there are now 
two classes of people: those who are 
afraid the Dead Sea Scrolls are going 
to destroy Christianity’s uniqueness, and 
those who hope that they will. In this 
volume, which contains “everything that 
is sufficiently well preserved to make 
connected sense,’ both will discover 
how groundless their position is. 

The fearful will be reassured at having 
the significance of the Scrolls appraised 
by a Jewish scholar, who is not biased 
in favor of Christianity but who never- 
theless is familiar with the Christian 
Scriptures and Christian history. Ac- 
quaintance with the latter leads him to 
point out how various groups have some- 
times stood for a particular emphasis, 
just as the Dead Sea ascetics did long 
ago. The Covenant community “regarded 
itself as the militia of God—a kind of 
Salvation Army.” The “temper and com- 
plexion of this strange community” can- 
not be better described than by compari- 
son with the Waldensians. The daring 
flights of imagination found in the Psalms 
of the community often use the same 
language as the medieval mystics. 

Fragmentary accounts of what was in 
the Scrolls have led some to speak of 
a teacher of righteousness who was cru- 
cified, and claim that Jesus was simply 
another leader of the same order. Gaster 
is sure that “right-teacher” rather than 
“teacher of righteousness” better con- 
veys the sense of the Hebrew phrase, 
and that the reference “denotes a con- 
tinuing office rather than a particular 
individual.” The reports regarding cruci- 
fixion were based upon conjecture and 
are not sustained by Gaster’s transla- 


tion. A clergyman recently preached 
“the new meaning of communion” that 
has come from the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Gaster’s book would have spared him 
this, since “the Scrolls contain no antici- 
pation of, or parallel to distinctive Chris- 
tian doctrines, e.g., incarnation, vicarious 
atonement or communion.” 

Christianity’s debt to Judaism has 
long been apparent, and the Scrolls 
reveal afresh both Christianity’s similar- 
ity to the parent religion and its contras 
with it. The great service of this book 
is that every reader can now determine 
this for himself. We are no longer de- 
pendent upon conjecture and sketchy 
report. 

A further value of this book arises 
from the way in which the author take; 
us into his workshop and lets us se 
how a translator deals with ancient docu- 
ments. Where there is a break in the 
sentence, the comment is made: “This 
gap and all, is how the text reads ir 
the original.” Where a parenthesis is 
needed, the footnote reads: “These word: 
have~been here inserted in order %« 
bring out the word-play in the Hebrew 
original.” Where the script is obscure 
the author explains: “The writing is here 
obliterated, and the meaning therefore 
uncertain. I have translated what | 
believe I can see in the faint traces.” 

Gaster’s facility in the English lan- 
guage equals his skill in understanding 
the Hebrew and Aramaic originals. His 
translation of one of the Psalms o: 
Thanksgiving suggests what a _ great 
contribution he has made in enabling 
Christian piety to consider what mer 
wrote long ago in Judean caves: 

“this worm which is man 

may be lifted out of the dust 

to the height of eternal things, 

and rise from a spirit perverse 

to an holy understanding, 

and stand in one company before 

Thee 

with the host everlasting and the 

spirits of knowledge 

and the choir invisible 

to be forever renewed 

with all things that are.” 

J. CarTER SWAIM 


The following four books, translated 
from the French of Andre Parrot, were 
published by the Philosophical Library. 
Inc., New York, in 1955: 


Discovering Buried Worlds 
127 pp. $3.75. 


The Flood and Noah’s Ark 
76 pp. $2.75. 


The Tower of Babel 
75 pp. $2.75. 


Nineveh and the Old Testament 
96 pp. $2.75. 


The following book, also published by 
the Philosophical Library in 1955, was 
written by Henri Metzger: 

St. Paul’s Journeys 
in the Greek Orient 

75 pp. $2.75. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


‘Archaeology confirms the Bible! This 
-a headline not infrequently seen as 
yme ancient city is unearthed or some 
ew artifact comes to light. It is impor- 
int, however, to note what this does, 
nd does not, mean. It does not mean, 
; some would have us believe, that 
oah’s Ark (its wood intact after five 
lousand years) has been found on Mt. 
rarat: nor that whales could once 
eep men undigested in their stomachs 
rr three days; nor that there was a 
me when the specific gravity of an 
on axe head enabled it to float (al- 
ough 20th century technology has 
shieved far more astonishing feats). 


In this series of books (other “Studies 
| Biblical Archaeology” are to follow) 
ie Curator-in-Chief of the French Na- 
onal Museums has undertaken to tell 
. popular form what archaeology does 
. illuminate Old Testament study; and 
Lecturer at the University of Lyons, 
rmerly a teacher in Athens and Istan- 
ul, discusses the sites visited by Paul 
store his journey to Rome. While there 
little here that is not familiar to stu- 
sents of the larger works, the facts are 
+ forth lucidly and sometimes ex- 
tingly. The one novel interpretation 
“oposed is Parrot’s understanding of 
ie Tower of Babel. He believes this 
. represent, not “a clenched fist raised 
_defiance toward Heaven,” but rather 
1 hand stretched out in supplication.” 


Archaeology has not unearthed the 
ower of Babel, but it has shown that 


e ziggurat was a familiar part of the 


icient landscape, exemplifying the be- 
sf that a place of worship ought to be 
igh and lifted up.” Hence, that erected 
1 the plains of Shinar “is the focus of 
ie anxious longing of all humanity to 
erce the mystery of its destiny.” Many 
mventional notions on this and other 
Jd Testament subjects, Parrot points 
it, are due, not to historical study, but 
| pictures drawn by romantic artists. 
Archaeology has not reconstructed the 
1atomy of whales, but it has unearthed 


the city of Nineveh, whose dimensions 
indicate that the population given in the 
book of Jonah was probably a correct 
approximation. Archaeology has _ not 
shown how horn-blowing could topple 
Palestinian cities, but it has unearthed 
Jericho, whose double walls appear to 
have collapsed suddenly. Sennacherib, 
Omri, Jehu, Belshazzar, Cyrus—these 
are names that enehanted us in church 
school. Archaeology has shown that they 
were borne by real persons and that 
the biblical narratives about them are 
quite like those inscribed on monuments 
dating from their own age. 

Biblical stories of the Flood (there is 
more than one!) are paralleled by primi- 
tive narratives, notably the Gilgamesh 
epic of Babylonia. The archaeologist’s 
spade has pierced alluvial deposits which 
bespeak “a Mesopotamian disaster.” The 
biblical narrative is distinguished by 
God’s choice of some to survive, and his 
promise that it would not happen again. 
The volumes under review all have a 
wholesome concern for the genuine 
religious significance which underlies 
the biblical material. 

J. CarTtER SwaIm 


The Young Church in Action 


By J. B. Phillips. New York 11, the 
Macmillan Company, 1955. 103 pp. $2.50. 

J. B. Phillips, whose translation of the 
New Testament epistles rapidly became 
both a devotional and a homilitic classic, 
has shown his own versatility in his new 
translation of the Acts. 

The English churchman’s Letters to 
Young Churches brought a kind of 
“rebirth” to the epistles of Paul which 
had been lost to many of us because 
of the heavy language. With greater 
freedom than was given to the American 
scholars who produced the Revised 
Standard Version, Phillips gave us a 
sparkling translation as meaningful for 
present day Christians as Paul’s words 
were for the men and women to whom 
he wrote. 


NELSON’S CONCORDANCE OF THE RSVB 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH 


Special PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
only $15...if you order now! : 


In February, Nelson’s Complete Concord- 
ance of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
will be available to all who wish greater 
knowledge of God’s Word. A companion 
volume to the RSVB which enables you to 
locate all references to any of the key words 
in the Bible, the Concordance will contain 
over 300,000 contexts. 

Because so many words in the RSVB do 
not appear in other Bible versions, it is not 
practical—sometimes not even possible— 
to use any other concordance with the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible. For example: 
the words “abandon” and “‘abate”’ both ap- 
pear in the RSVB but not in the King 
James. There are hundreds of other similar 
instances. © 

All Bible readers will find this Concord- 
ance the key to the Bible. Clergymen will 
find it invaluable for locating quotations 
and preparing sermons. Seminarians will 
need it for their studies. Students will want 
_ it for reference. Sunday-school teachers and 
ani 

eos 
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Christian educators will find that it saves 
many hours in preparing lessons. 


You can obtain a copy of Nelson’s Com- 
plete Concordance at the pre-publication 
price of $15 for the buckram edition if you 
order quickly. Comes with two-color jacket. 
(After Feb. 1, price will be $16.50.) 
Black genuine cow- 
hide edition: Boxed. 
s Gold page edges. Avail- 
able in May. $25. 
(Will be $27.50 if or- 
dered after Feb. 1.) 
Have your denomi- 
national house or 
bookstore reserve a 
copy of the Con- 
cordance for you to- 
day. 


-omplete 


| Concordance | 


page size: 8! x 1044"" 
1,900 pages 


THOMA sNerson« SONS 


publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


PRESCRIPTION 
FOR ANXIETY 


Leslie D. 
Weatherhead 


A book of help for those 
suffering from tensions and 
worry. Dr. Weatherhead offers 
the Christian faith — complete 
trust in God—as a means of 
overcoming anxiety, and ex- 
plains its tremendous curative 
power. Sane, tender, sympa- 


$2.50 


thetic counsel. 


CONSIDER HIM 


Olive Wyon 


Three meditations intended to 
turn thoughts away from self 
and toward Christ—to lead 
from thought into prayer. The 
subject is the Passion Story — 
Christ in the Upper Room, in 
Gethsemane, on the Cross. An 
introduction and acts of wor- 


ship complete the book. $1 


A SIMPLE 
GUIDE TO 
PRAYER 


John Underwood 
Stephens 


The meaning and technique of 
true prayer are here explored 
in depth—reverently, yet with- 
out sentimentality or “pious- 
ness.” A practical, deeply de- 
votional book designed to aid 
those who would begin to 
pray, or who would enlarge a 
limited experience of prayer. 


$2 


at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 
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Thought-provoking 
RONALD Books 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
AND NATURAL SCIENCE 


Some Questions 
on Their Relations 


E. L. MASCALL, Oxford University 


January 2. This challenging new book 
demonstrates by example that the notion 
of a basic conflict between science and 


by an author with unusually high quali- 
fications in both fields, the book begins 
with a historical and critical account of 
the conflicts between scientists and the- 
ologians, followed by an analysis of the 
nature of scientific theories. The discus- 
sion then takes up a number of specific 
problems such as creation, body and 
soul, and man’s origin and purpose. On 
each topic is brought to bear the full 
weight of the latest scientific theories 
together with a firm insistence on the 
traditional doctrines of the Christian 
Church. 328 pp. $4.50 


HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 1650-1950 
Secularization of the West 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, 
University of Chicago 


A sustained and penetrating account of 
secularism—its evolution, effects, and 
the challenge it offers to Christian be- 
lievers today. Depicts the changing re- 
lation of the Christian faith to society, 
culture, and the state from the Treaty 
of Westphalia to the present. Ideally 
adapted to courses in religion or church 
history, this important new study is also 
of value to all who wish an authorita- 
tive over-all picture of the present state 
of Christianity. “There is nothing in 
English or, for that matter, in any lan- 
guage, which presents such a full and 
well-rounded survey of the church dur- 
ing the modern period.” — Wilhelm 
Pauck, Union Theological Seminary. 
493 pp. $5 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Sources of the Living Tradition 


Edited by WALDO BEACH, Duke 
University; and H. RICHARD 
NIEBUHR, Yale University 


A survey of Christian ethical thought 
through the writings of great Christian 
thinkers of all ages and many denomi- 
nations. The selections gradually build 
in the reader’s mind a clear concept of 
the specifically Christian approach to 
ethical problems past and present. An 
introductory chapter summarizes the 
contribution of the Bible, and extensive 
introductions to each chapter place the 
readings in their historical context and 
point out their relevance to the Chris- 
tian tradition as a whole. “The best 
teaching instrument we have.”’—Alex- 


ander Miller, Stanford University. 496 | 


pp. $5 


Through bookstores or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., 


New York 10 


| 


a basic Col ; e | famous 
religion is without foundation. Written | 


A translation of the Acts presented 
Phillips with new problems. Language 
was not as a great an obstacle to the aver- 
age reader. But just as he was able to 
make the philosophy of the letters intel- 
ligible, Dr. Phillips has made the history 
told in Acts exciting. For this reader, 
The Young Church in Action has been 
much more helpful than Dr. Phillips’ 
presentation of The Gospels. 

Readers of the present volume will be 
particularly stimulated by the Appendix, 
in which Dr. Phillips lets his scholarly 
imagination go to work on the four 
sermons: Peter’s at Pentecost, 
Stephen’s before being stoned, Paul’s on 
Mars’ Hill, and Paul’s before Agrippa. 

Although Young Church in Action 
stands on its own feet, we look forward 
to the time when Phillips’ New Testa- 
ment will be complete and in one volume. 


J. Martin BAILEY 


Partners with Youth 


By Dorothy M. Roberts. New York, 
Association Press, 1956. 175 pp. $3.50. 

Mrs. Dorothy Roberts and the Associa- 
tion Press have again come to the aid of 
those who work with young people. 

Here is a practical and worthy sequel 
to the “principles” book, Leadership of 
Teen-Age Groups, by Mrs. Roberts, pub- 
lished in 1950. 

Chapter one, on adult attitudes, is a 
helpful analysis and restatement of the 
“adult problem in relation to teenagers.” 

The concrete examples of projects and 
activities in which youth and adults have 
worked together as partners are perhaps 
the most helpful portion. Although this 
is primarily a “practice” book, the 
“suideposts” and summary statements 
help the reader to relate these expe- 
riences to his own. 

The rather sweeping statement that 
teenagers do not have opportunities to 
share in planning their own programs in 
the churches may be challenged by many. 
The hope of the reviewer is that it will 
stir leaders in the churches to do much 
more thinking and work in this direction 
than has been done to date. 

It is an excellent book for parents, 
teachers, group leaders—any who have 


| the privilege and responsibility of being 


partners with youth. 
Don NEWBY 


Handbook of Denominations 
in the United States 


By Frank S. Mead. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 255 pp. $2.95. 

Frank Mead has revised his useful 
Handbook, including major developments 
in the denominations since the original 
printing in 1951. Later statistics are also 
given, and the author has added two new 
and helpful sections: a listing of denomi- 
national headquarters with their ad- 
dresses, and an eight-page bibliography 
providing additional sources for the 
reader interested in further study of the 
doctrine, work, and organization of the 
various denominations. The very helpful 
Glossary of Terms, defining doctrinal, 
theological, or organizational words used 
by the denominations, has been con- 
tinued. 


In addition to the descriptive pa 
graphs for each denomination, the 
of each distinctive church “family” 
preceded with a general statement © 
history, early development, and major’ 
tenets of faith. Some of the descriptive | 
statements for the individual denomina- 
tions have been completely rewritten: 
others have been carried over from the 
previous edition with only statistical re- 
visions. 

The volume reports on 266 denomina- 
tions, substantially the same as those 
included in the Yearbook of American | 
Churches. Although the statements re- 
garding the denominations are greatly, 
enlarged, and therefore more helpful, 
than the very brief statements in the 
Yearbook, Mr. Mead gives no directory 
information regarding boards, denomina-_ 
tional staff, or publications, and the sta~ 
tistics are for 1953 or earlier. A few new 
names appear for old religious bodies, a 
few additional groups are listed; some 
seem to have gone out of existence, an 
in several cases, such as the listing f 
the Eastern Orthodox churches,-the treat- 
ment is much more comprehensive. The 
book reflects the fact that few major 
church mergers took place between 1951 
and 1955, but the author records past 
mergers and indicates where negotiations 
for merger are under way. 

HELEN F. SPAULDING 


The following four books were pub- 
lished in 1955 by the Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. They range in pages from 
93 to. 96, and cost $1.00 each: 


Modern Rivals 
to Christian Faith 


By Cornelius Loew. 


Believing in God 


By Daniel Jenkins. 


The Christian Man 


By William Hamilton. 


The Significance of the or 


By Robert McAfee Brown. 


The Layman’s Theological Library at- 
tempts a fresh exploration of the Chris- 
tian faith and what it can mean in the life 
of the 20th century man. Theology is the 
layman’s business; if the layman “refuses 
to think through his faith, he simply 
settles for inferior theology,” for he can 
never avoid it when he begins to think 
about or communicate his Christian faith. 

In the sense that they become ultimate 
loyalties and guide actions, science, de- 
mocracy, and nationalism are described 
as modern rivals to Christian faith. With- 
in the church are seen other rivals, 
notably temptations to attempt selfish use 
of the power of God. “Christian joy and 
peace and fullness of life grow out of the 
realization that by the Grace of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ the Christian is 
a forgiven idolator, an idolator who is 
accepted as he is in the fellowship.” ) 

Believing in God examines proofs of 
God’s existence from reason and revela~ 


Si 
difficulties of belief. Man is not self-suffi- 
cient; he struggles between egoism and 
humility, and he needs forgiveness; these 
are ideas developed in The Christian 
Man. 

“Tt is clear that from the very first 
Christian faith was community rather 
than just the faith of scattered individ- 
uals.’ To be “in Christ” is to be “in the 
church.” Christ is the head of the church. 
And because the church has always been 
tempted to irrelevance, and to confuse 
itself with God, the reformation of the 
church must happen every century, and 
ehurch people need to be continuingly 
critical of the church in order to be 
faithful to Christ and his gospel. 


R. L. Hunt 


The Liberties of an American 


By Leo Pfeffer. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1956. 309 pp. $5.00. 


The leading decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which interpret 
and apply the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution are here reported, for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the general American 
public with the points at which they must 
be prepared to defend American liberties. 

The liberties are independent, overlap- 
ping, and indivisible. 

_“. . . religious liberty is the progenitor 
of most other civil liberties. Out of vic- 
tory in the struggle for freedom to wor- 
ship as one’s conscience dictates came 
victory in the struggle for freedom to 
speak as one’s reason dictates. Freedom 
of the press came from the struggle for 
rreedom to print religious tracts, and 
reedom to assemble politically can be 
raced to the successful struggle for free- 
Jlom to assemble religiously. Even pro- 
sedural liberties incident to our concept 
of a fair trial grew largely out of the 
struggle for procedural fairness in heresy 
and other religious trials.” 

R. L. Hunt 


Freedom's Holy Light 


By Merrimon Cuninggim. New York, 
Harper & Brothers; 1955. 192 pp. $2.75. 


What we have in the United States is 
very close to what the ethic of the He- 
orew-Christian tradition would desire in 
shurch-state relationships, says the au- 
thor: the quality of all religious sects 
sefore the law, the absence of any hint of 
an. establishment, and the practice of 
ziving aid to, and receiving the admini- 
strations of, non-sectarian religion. Con- 
tinually, he believes we should call to 
mind in the relationship of church and 
state the restrictive principle of organic 
lisconnection, and also the permissive 
one of impartial association. 

. freedom is not price-less, but it is 
priceless, worthful beyond compare, the 
most precious of the distinctive American 
creations. If pride is ever pardonable, we 
find excuse for our delight in the posses- 
sion of freedom to worship as each man 
sees fit, the recognition by government of 
the supremacy of conscience, and a type 
of relationship between church and state 
that provides for both organic discon- 
penien and sympathetic association.” 


R. L. Hunt 
January, 185 


I Chose a Parson 


By Phyllis Stark. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 240 pp. $3.50. 


“I was glad to be the wife of this | 


husband.” Throughout her book, the 


reader shares Mrs. Stark’s joy in numer- | 


ous, amusing daily incidents in the par- 
sonage, vacations in the Black Hills, and 
in rich moments of religious growth and 
fellowship experienced by this devoted 
couple. 

Concerned parents will find helpful 
passages on family prayers and nurturing 
religion in daily living with two young 
sons. 

With refreshing humor and a keen 
sensitivity, Phyllis Stark highlights the 
rewards cherished by a family dedicated 
to the Christian ministry. 


MAyBELLE Newsy | 


The Church and the Four 
Year College 


By Guy E. Snavely. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1955. 216 pp. $3.50. 


On the dust jacket of this book there is 
an accurate and an inaccurate statement 


about it. The accurate statement is that it | 


will be “a valuable reference for college 
administrators, public and college libra- 
ries, and church boards of education.” 
The inaccurate statement is that “the 
book answers a long-felt need for a 
definitive reference work in the historical 
contribution of the church to higher edu- 
cation in the United States.” 

The book is valuable as a reference 
because there is nothing like it available. 
It is not in any sense definitive on the 
historical contribution of the church to 
higher education, since it is largely an 
external history of developments with 
little or no evaluation of their signifi- 
cance, and it is confined to giving con- 
siderable information about a few col- 
leges and the mere fact that many others 
exist. 

Its greatest value lies in recording the 
way in which higher education in the 
United States got its start in the life of 
Protestant Christianity and in giving 
accurate information on the church-re- 
lated colleges today. It lists the colleges 
related to the major denominations, ex- 
plains the nature of the relationship, and 
lists the titles and leaders of the Church 
Boards of Education. 

On the whole, Dr. Snavely has given 
us a helpful and informative book that 
will be very useful as church folk and 
the public at large develop a growing 
interest in higher education in general 
and in Christian higher education 
particular. 

What is needed now is a study of the 


in | 


understanding of the nature of the Chris- | 


tian faith that led to the founding of the 
church colleges, an analysis of what hap- 
pened to this understanding so that 
church and college separated, and some 
creative thought as to their proper rela- 
tionship in the light of contemporary 
theological developments. 


The fact is that very few church-re- 


lated colleges have a clear understanding 
of their nature either as colleges or as 


Christian colleges so that the current | 


Oe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 


Banquet Table. 
discounts, 
Monroe Co. «» 147 Church St., 


Write for catalog and special 


Colfax, lowa 


For you who work with 
children in the church 


RELIGIOUS LIVING 


WITH NURSERY CHILDREN 
in Church and Home 


Phoebe M. Anderson 


Designed to help those who live and 
work with small children, and as a 
text for Course 222b, The Work of 
the Nursery Department, in the Stand- 
ard Leadership Curriculum. $2.50 


IN AWE AND WONDER 
Bessie P. Erb 


A new weekday church school course 
for Grades 5 and 6, in the Co-operative 
Series, based on the theme, Love and 
Care in God’s World. 


Teacher's Book, $2.00 
Pupil's Book, 75 cents 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 


be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


At your bookstore 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston 
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New Youth Fito 
"The HIGH ROOM’ 


FIRST OF ITS KIND! 


Stimulate your meetings with this 
thought provoking 


e FULL COLOR — ANIMATION 
16mm SOUND FILM 


A true story especially for teen- 
agers. Discussion guide available. 


USES: 
@® YOUTH MEETINGS 


@ SUMMER CAMPS 
@ YOUTH LEADERS 


at your film library, book store or... 


Cathedral Films 


140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY e BURBANK, CALIF. 
@0202000 0 0 0 © © @ © ee 


Temperance Lesson 
January 27, 1957 


Based on Int. Uniform Lesson Outline 


“NEEDS THAT JESUS MEETS" 
(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 10c singly 

PRIMARY HELPS 
Health Brigade—(Dramatization) 
7 children, 8 minutes 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 10c singly 
Tale of Three Squirrels—Strip Film 
$5.00 a Roll 


JUNIOR HELPS 
Quizzer Quiz 
50c per 100; 30c¢ per 50; 10c singly 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 


Medern Habits That Ruin Health 
1.00 per 100; 75c per 50; 10c singly 


Bible Pledge Sticker; 25c per 100 
One "Sickness" Still Rampant 
60c per 100; 35c¢ per 50; 10c singly 


YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 
Alcoholism—a Habit—A Disease? 
1.25 per 100; 65c per 50; 10c singly 


ORDER 


1957 Sunday School Packet 7G 
(For Teachers and Superintendents ) 


High School Hurdles (Very Fine) 60c 
Cup of Fury (A “MUST’’) 3.00 
By Upton Sinclair 


NATIONAL WCTU, L.J.R. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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| rapprochement of colleges and church is 


largely in uniting for mutual self-interest 
rather than a unity based upon a com- 
mon faith and a common cause. This is 
why so many church colleges that are 
strong in the faith are poor in education, 
and others that are strong in education 


' are weak in the faith. Some clear under- 
| standing of faith and education is needed 


that will take both seriously and relate 
them in creative tension in Christian 
colleges. These colleges must become 
once again uniquely different and strong. 


| They must neither ape the secular uni- 
| versity nor indoctrinate for the church in 


the name of education. 
Husert C. NoBLe 


Forbidden Neighbors 


By Charles Abrams. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1955. 404 pp. $5.00. 

To pick up a book on a crucial issue, 
written by a person who has wide ex- 


| perience in the field, with a thoroughly 


Christian point of view, and who at the 
same time, as a writer, makes fact more 
exciting than fiction, is a great satisfac- 
tion. To this reader, Forbidden Neighbors 
is such a book. 

The author himself was “amazed” as 
he gathered facts for a pamphlet, “. . . at 
the nature of the assumptions which had 
worked their way into popular thinking. 
Home owners and mortgage-lenders 
seemed convinced that people should live 
only with their own kind, that the pres- 
ence of a single minority family destroys 
property values and undermines social 
prestige and status. National and local 
real estate organizations were accepting 
these assumptions .. . even the Federal 
government was making racial exclusion 
and neighborhood homogeneity its official 
position.” 
attention to the “welfare revolution” 
ushered in by New Deal policies, which 
continued racial discrimination, causing 
“the first official reduction of the great 
American ideal.” 

Then are presented the problems 
caused by wave after wave of minority 
groups: the White Migration, the Black 
Migration, the Far Eastern Influx, the 
Stream from the Gulf, the Puerto Rican 
Airlift. The impact of all these waves of 
migration on the community life of cer- 
tain areas is then described. Following 
this are four chapters on various real 
estate aspects of this problem and a sig- 
nificant. chapter on discrimination in 
hotels and resorts. Another section covers 
segregation and government and exam- 
ines fallacies. 

The book then tells of some successful 
experiments in the field and, as the jacket 
says, “comes solidly to a close with a 
thoughtful and crusading Program for 
Action.” 

Lena C. KNApp 


The Youth Hymnary 


Edited by Lester Hostetler. Newton, 
Kansas, Faith and Life Press, 1956. 303 
hymns. Single copy, $2.50. Quantity rates. 

This hymnal has been especially pre- 
pared to offer a wide range of music for 
worship suitable for young people from 


The author gives considerable © 


oi 


about nine to twenty-five. The conte 
include hymns, descants, spirituals, G 
pel songs, carols, canons, and part son 
which young people will enjoy singing. 
The editor has taken pains to sel 
familiar hymns and hymn tunes, bal- 
anced with some more unfamiliar, 
that young people may grow in apprecia- 
tion of the great music of the church, 
Choice of material was based on songs of 
permanent worth that will last through- 
out life, and, therefore, this hymnal does 
not include many of the so-called “chil- 
dren’s hymns.” The variety of selections 
makes this an appropriate hymnal for 
church, home, or camp. 


RutH E. JACOBSEN 


The Purpose of the Church | 
and Its Ministry 4 


By H. Richard Niebuhr. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 134 pp. $2.50! 


The more precise title of this work is 
Reflections on the Aims of Theological 
Education. This is “the first part of the 
report of the Study of Theological Edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada.” 
It is to be followed by “a volume offering 
a more detailed study of the schools, the 
faculties, students, curricula, ete.” Then 
there will be a series of bulletins dealing 
with subjects requiring special emphasis 
or statistical tables too detailed for in- 
clusion in the general volume. 

A related book, sponsored by the Study 
and written by a select group of church 
historians, will contain a series of essays 
on the history of the Christian ministry. 

In this first volume, written by the 
director of the Study, Dr. Niebuhr, there 
are some excellent statements on the 
Church and its purpose, the emerging 
new conception of the ministry, and the 
idea-of a theological school. These state- 
ments are primarily in the realm of 
reflection and proposition rather than in 
the form of a report of the study. There 
are some interesting viewpoints ex- 
pressed with the depth of understanding 
and relevance one expects of Dr. Niebuhr. 

The information resulting from the 
study is to be found in the forthcoming 
volume “offering a more detailed study 
of the schools, etc.” Anyone reading this 
first volume should plan definitely to 
read the second volume, so that the data 
of the study and the observations may 
be considered together. This particular 
study offers a comprehensive review of 
present practices and viewpoints in 
theological education, an identification of 
the more important problems, and an 
historical review of what the ministry 
was and did. 


A. L. Roserts 


The Psalms 


By Guy Emerson. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1955. 169 pp. $2.00. 


A selection of 91 psalms, together 
with additional Bible verses, arranged in 
23 groups based upon similarities in 
meaning or form. Especially suitable for 
personal devotion. 
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Epistle to the Skeptics 
| Sy David Wesley Soper. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1956. 109 pp. $2.50. 


_Dr. Soper defines skepticism as “neither 
nore nor less than man’s necessary effort 
0 distinguish between sense and non- 
sense in every dimension of his world.” 
in times as precariously balanced as our 
ywn, such skepticism is indeed of desper- 
ite necessity, and any book of apologetics 
which can cause both the bland Christian 
und the dogmatic secularist to re- 
svaluate their positions in the cold light 
»9f reason should be broadly welcomed. 
Jnfortunately, I do not think that Epistle 
0 the Skeptics is that book, 

Dr. Soper’s basic premise is an excel- 
ent one. It is his belief that Christianity 
when arrived at through sound reasoning 
grocesses is the only world view which 
will satisfy all the facts in the case. His 
murpose in writing the book is to prod 
90th the believer and the non-believer 
nto using sweet reasonableness to re- 
svaluate their philosophies in the light 
of this world view. But it is at just this 
90int that his book breaks down. 

First of all, his argument lacks the 
lear logical structure which his personal 
shilosophy would lead one to expect. In 
1ddition, he seems to espouse an optimis- 
ic view of man and his mind which 
anyone who has been even faintly be- 
smirched by Calvin will find hard to 
accept. At one point he states: “Pur- 
90se has created energy to bear the 
1uman pilgrimage toward fulfillment... 
All that is, in our troubled and confused 
ilgrimage, is on its inevitable way for- 
ward, in the care and control of all- 
sowerful Love, to one world of freedom 
and faithfulness in fellowship.” Some- 
10w, he seems to have ignored many of 
the uncomfortable events which have 
»ccurred within the last twenty years— 
events which have made skepticism of 
the utmost importance. He has further 
Jamaged his argument through a peculiar 
verbosity and abstractness of style which 
conceals rather than reveals his logic. 

It is unfortunate that there should be 
these inherent weaknesses in Epistle to 
the Skeptics for there are portions of the 
900k that have great worth. Not the 
least of these is Dr. Soper’s witnessing to 
his own convictions, for the epistle is 
built on the framework of his own pil- 
srimage from blind fundamentalism 
through complete, unthinking atheism to 
an ultimate and profound dedication to 
critical (or as he would have it, skep- 
tical) Christianity. It is this pilgrimage 
which speaks loudly and clearly through- 
out the book, and it is just such witness- 
ing which can perhaps speak best to 
those for whom the book is intended. 
Perhaps if Dr. Soper had recounted this 
pilgrimage without additions he would 
have written the book he thought he was 
writing. 

Epwin F. Owen 


> Out-of-doors... 


To help you integrate outdoor activities into 
our week-by-week program, get a copy of ‘‘The 
| hurch Out-of-Doors’’ for every teacher. See 


Eievery, 1957 
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Vocation Conferences 


(Continued from page 20) 


which was at one time offered for 
both the urban and rural fields. We 
believe that this is largely because 
the denominations provide more lead- 
ership in this particular field, and 
possibly stress its uniqueness. It has 
been noted, too, that such fields as 
the chaplaincies and the student 
ministries are more likely to appeal to 
older college students than to those 
in the upper two years of high school 
and the first two years of college. 

We feel that this conference pro- 
vides a fine experience, and offers a 
special opportunity for those who 
plan and participate in its leadership. 
Such is their testimony. It also pro- 
vides a through-the-year witness to 
the importance of church vocations 
as a portion of the church’s total 
program for youth. 

We commend such a conference to 


and their churches to add perspective 
to their own efforts by encouraging 
their young people to take advantage 
of the wider orientation and fellow- 
ship in interdenominational confer- 
ences on church vocations. 


Of : aN 


WE SHARE A FAITH 
Death Is Swallowed Up In Victory 
E. W. Bloomquist 


A lovely booklet with which to express your 
sympathy for those who stand in the shadow 
of loneliness and sorrow. Containing many 
quotations from contemporary writers and 
poets as well as from the Bible, this 24-page 
booklet is more expressive and costs less than 
many ‘‘sympathy cards.” 

Matching envelopes with booklets, 
copy 15¢; 8 for $1.00. 


he Uyyer Room_ 


Sample 


other local and state Christian youth 


: : - The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
councils, and urge the denominations 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, THE 


V 


JUDSON TWO-WEEK 


Vacation Chunch School J 


TODAY more than ever, 
the overwhelming choice of Christian 
Educators everywhere is Judson 
Vacation Church School Material. When 
compared ...the votes go to Judson. 


Because their outstanding leadership has 
produced such effective teaching, pupils 
and teachers alike are creating an un- 
precedented demand for these texts. 
Obviously, here is something special. 


Versatile, adaptable . . . these are the 
kind of teaching materials which most 
successfully meet the needs of growing 
young people. Try them and let them 
prove themselves to you and your pupils. 


“A $5.09 VALUE FOR ONLY 
wute today. «use the special 


introductory kit in planning your 
Vacation Church School Program. 


PLAN EARLY—ORDER EARLY 


They are Christ-centered, Bible-based 
They are Carefully Planned 

They are Challenging and Satisfying 
They have Creative Handwork 

They employ Music in Worship 

THEY YIELD PROVEN RESULTS 


Order hon your Church Supply Store or = 


Ti ez Suduon Press, 1703 St, 
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The decision is yours 
(Continued from page 24) 


caps in a fine spirit and a letter from 
her tells us that she is busy taking 
a course in remedial reading. 

Bob is an eighteen-year-old city 
boy whose father is a shipyard in- 
spector. His talents are many. He 
plays the piano and the clarinet. He 
likes to swim, read, sing, listen to 
records and play tennis. He is also 
artistically inclined and _ brought 
along with him a highly imaginative, 
symbolic painting of a sailing ship 
at sea. It is entitled “The Ancient 
Mariner” and shows real merit. Bob 
is considering art, music and the 
Christian ministry. In his early teens 
he says that he received a call to 
God’s work and wanted to be a 
minister. Now he thinks it possible 
that he might be a Christian layman 
and use his creative talents for the 
church. He has worked in a printing 
establishment since graduating from 
high school. His purpose was to save 
money for college. 

We may briefly summarize Bob’s 
test results by saying that he is 
highly intelligent, is an acute reasoner 
and superior reader, has a splendid 
vocabulary, good “design judgment,” 
unusual knowledge of the social 
sciences and superior “social intel- 
ligence.” His strongest interests are 


literary, artistic, musical and social 
service. His likes and dislikes are 
quite similar to those of musicians, 
architects, Y.M.C.A. secretaries and 
ministers. He is persistent, enjoys 
working with ideas and is a leader in 
youth groups. He is deeply religious 
and esthetically sensitive. His princi- 
pal weakness is an emotional in- 
stability or moodiness that often goes 
with artistic creativity. 

Bob’s choice will not be an easy 
one and it may not be final this year 
or next. His present plan is to pre- 
pare himself for religious film and 
television production in which both 
his musical and artistic talents may 
play a part. He has gone to see a 
theological seminary professor who 
is an expert in this field. He also 
plans to “go out for” 
Glee Club and speech activities in 
college. As he faces long years of 
training, theological and technical, he 
is praying for God’s guidance and 
strength. 

Mary and Bob are two Christian 
young people who are striving to 
make their decision in the light of a 
scientific understanding of themselves 
and a deep social concern. What better 
augury for their success? 

Not all young people can see their 
way through the tangled thickets 
of vocational choice as can Mary and 
Bob. Frank Jessup, for example, has 
no clear sense of call. No one voca- 


TO APPLY CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 
IN EVERYDAY SITUATIONS 


@ Your Adult Church Groups will work out their own answers 
to everyday problems with this easy-to-use discussion kit. 


Use this “Living Right at Our Work” kit, providing five filmstrips 
with accompanying recordings, to spark inspirational and pro- 
ductive discussions. Solutions to real-life situations are reached 
through the exchange of ideas between people within the group. 


Meeting guides make it easy. 


DRE Avia. ORS 


Adult Bible Classes 
Young Adult Meetings 
Family Church Nights 


For further information write “Living Right,” Department B, 


CHOICE 
ATTITUDE 
COUNSEL 
OUTLOOK 
LEADERSHIP 


Six topics for discussion 
under each heading 


Conferences 
Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
Workshop Groups 


International 


Journal of Religious Education, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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dramatics, the - 


more deeply satisfying than all the) 
others. His indecision torments hi 
To him we have to explain that it 
scientifically possible that in any one 
of three or four life callings he could} 
be equally happy and equally equipped 
to serve God and man. ) 

In such cases the leap of faith may} 
be necessary. Let him choose that one} 
of several equally appealing occupa-| 
tions fitted to his talents in which} 
there is the greatest need of capable} 
trainees or the greatest opportunity} 
for unselfish service. The writer 
knows a young man of superior ca-| 
pacity who changed from physics te 
psychology because one of his closest} 
friends lost his faith as a psychology| 
major at an eastern university. This 
led him to realize that there was aj 
serious need for Christian psychol- 
ogists. Without being certain, he took} 
this as the Divine call and as time) 
went~on his sense of mission deep-. 
ened. He has never regretted his 
venture of faith. 

Mary and Bob and Frank havel 
years of critical growth before them 
which may make or mar their fine’ 
plans. This growth should have. 
several dimensions. First, there is the) 
deepening and broadening of interests) 
that stabilizes personality and en-) 
larges its horizons, Second, one’s 
awareness of one’s areas of potential! 
achievement and one’s mission in the 
world should grow clear and stead- 


fast. Thirdly, one’s personal rela- 
tions with others should become 
’ freer, that is, more spontaneous and 


appreciative, less anxious or hostile, 
more wholehearted. Fourthly, one’s 
standards of value and one’s ideals, 
while remaining high, should be ap- 
plied with gracious tolerance rather 
than rigid exactingness. Lastly, one’s 
core of personal character should be- 
come. proof against the strains and 
stresses of life because one’s philos- 
ophy is unified, one’s will disciplined 
by self-denial and one’s faith strong 
in the things that cannot be shaken. 

But basic to all these and under- 
girding them is that deepening sense 
of indebtedness for the wonderful 
gifts and opportunities of life without 
which our human powers never at- 
tain their full unfolding. No one in 
our day has seen this more clearly 
than Dr. Albert Schweitzer as when 
he wrote: “Whatever you have re- 
ceived more than others in health, in 
talents, in ability, in success, in a 
pleasant childhood, in harmonious 
conditions of home life, all this you 
must not take to yourself as a matter 
of course. You must pay a price for it. 
You must render in return an un- 
usually great sacrifice of your life for 
other life.” 
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GLENVIEW, Ill—Annually Glenview 
Community Church holds a special Sun- 
day afternoon service when the entire 
church, by families, is invited for a spe- 
cial program which includes dramatic 
presentations and the giving of the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible to the chil- 


dren. The picture above shows the fifth- 
grade children receiving their Bibles in 
1955. Beginning with this year the 
fourth-graders will be the ones to get 
the Bibles. 

The Glenview Community Church has 


Religious Television 
Workshops Announced 


NEW YORK, N.Y—The 1957 schedule 
of Religious Television Workshops spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Churches has been announced, as fol- 
lows: 

January 27-February 1, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

_ February 25-March 1, London, Ontario, 
Canada. 

April 29-May 3, Portland, Oregon. 

July 29-August 9, New York City. 

November 10-15, Denver, Colorado. 

December 12-16, New York City. 

The workshops are planned to give 
training in television writing and pro- 
duction to ministers, youth leaders, church 
council executives, social workers, mis- 
sionaries, and any others who may be 
responsible for television broadcasting 


four ministers. The Rrv. Tep RINGSMUTH 
(shown here in the pulpit at the right) 
is the “minister to children and fam- 
ilies.” There are three Sunday morning 
church schools, held at 9:00, 10:15 and 
11:45 a.m. These are for children through 
the eighth grade, and number more than 
900. In addition there are 350 high school 
young people in two different sections. 
The preschool program enrolls more than 
400 children, with 50 adults and some 30 
high school young people working as 
assistants, in charge of this program. 


for religious purposes. For further in- 
formation write Mr. Cuarites H. Scumitz, 
Director of Broadcast Training, BFC, 220 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Emblem of the 


National Council 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The five-year-old 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. now has an official 
emblem, one which was approved by the 
General Board in September. It is shown 
on page 1 of this issue. This design is a 
modification of an unofficial emblem that 
has been in use since 1950. The Board 


approved the use of the emblem either 


in black and white or, when color is de- 
sired, in green and gold. Mats may be 
obtained by writing to the Public Rela- 
tions Office, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 


College Seniors Attend 


Seminary Conference on 


Church Vocations 


CHICAGO, Ill.—About sixty senior men 
and women from 30 colleges and univer- 
sities participated in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary’s fifth annual Church 
Vocations Conference held at the semi- 
nary on Thanksgiving week end, Friday, 


~ November 23 through Sunday, Novem- 


ber 25. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
give students who will be graduated from 
midwestern colleges and universities next 
year, and who were nominated as those 
who would benefit from the conference, 
a clear picture of the nature of church 
vocations and of educational preparation 
required for professional leadership in 
the field of religion. Members of the 
Federated Theological Faculty at the 
University of Chicago led the seminar. 
The visiting students were guests of the 
seminary while they were in Chicago. 

High points of the conference included 
tours of the University Clinics under di- 
rection of the Rev. CarL WENNERSTROM, 
Clinics chaplain, and of the Oriental 
Institute. 

Saturday morning’s program featured 
a seminar on the theme “Varieties of 
the Ministry.” Subjects discussed in- 
cluded the ministries to town and coun- 
try churches, the campus, new commu- 
nities, the inner city, the family-centered 
church, to youth and children, to other 
lands through missions, and to institu- 
tions and the armed forces through the 
chaplaincy. 

There were also informal discussion 
groups and the visiting students were 
given opportunity to confer individually 
with members of the administration and 
faculty of the seminary. 


Deaths of Four 
Distinguished Leaders 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Dr. Eart 
FREDERICK ADAMS, assistant general secre- 
tary of the National Council of Churches 
and general director of the Council’s 
Washington office, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on November 1. He was 56 
years old. Dr. Adams had been with the 
National Council since its formation in 
1950, and for two years before that had 
served as executive secretary of the 
planning committee that shaped the 
structure of the Council. 

Dr. Adams was general director of 
promotion for the American Baptist Con- 
vention from 1939 to 1945, and executive 
director of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York from 1945-1948. At 
the time of his death he was very active 
in general direction of the National 
Council of Churches’ affairs in Washing- 
ton. He was in daily contact with im- 
portant national and international events 
which are of concern to the.churches of 
the nation. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—One of the best- 
known secretaries of the American Bible 
Society, Hucu C. Tucker, of Brazil, died 
on November 4 at the age of 100. Dr. 
Tucker spent 48 years in Brazil and had 
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an astonishing record of service to that 
country, embracing health measures, so- 
cial service, playgrounds, library, YMCA, 
and interdenominational church associa- 
tions. In 1934 he was awarded by the 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


This new teaching 


picture filing cabinet 
is carefully construct- 
ed by wood craftsmen. 
Its 20 suspended fold- 
ers, 134%” by 18”, will 


keep 200 or more pictures straight, 
clean and indexed for immediate use. 
Cabinet is 174%” wide, 14” deep and 
20” high. Please state color when order- 
ing: Highland Green, Dutch Blue or 
Pearl Gray. Complete with folders, 

Only $29.50 
10” base for file, with rollers, 

Only $3.85 


Order from 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 


232 S. Prospect Street 
Marion, Ohio 


_ 
: Our Society begins 
; Its 148th year 

5 Of helping all people 
a Obtain the Scriptures 


Each one of them needs 


ae 


y 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


with an order for other Journal special issues to obtain quantity rates: 
20c each; 20 to 99 copies, 25¢ each; 6 to 19 copies, 30¢ each; 
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"Laborers into His Harvest'' 


eae. "Christian Growth Through Dynamic Groups" coming May I 
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Brazilian Government the high Order of 
the Southern Cross. He was also very 
active in the work of his church, the 
Methodist, in Brazil. 

During his work with the Bible Society 
he took pioneering journeys by canoe 
and muleback, and saw the distribution 
of the Scriptures multiply by twenty. 
At his inspiration a handsome Bible 
House was erected in Rio de Janeiro in 
1933. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dnkr. Frep D. Stone, 
former Publishing Agent for The Meth- 
odist Church, died on October 4 at the 
age of 82. He was a member of. the 
Board of Trustees of the International 
Council of Religious Education from 1941- 
1948. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Word has come of 
the death in Chicago, Illinois on Novem- 
ber 14 of Mr. Epwin B. Linpsay, a lay- 
man who has been a staunch supporter 
of the movement for weekday religious 
education on released time. He\ was a 
member of the Committee on Weekday 
Religious Education of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. Mr. Lindsay was also an area 
Vice-President of the International Con- 
vention on Christian Education, and a 
member of the Board of Managers of 
United Church Men. His home was in 
Davenport, Iowa. 


State Council News 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla—Dr. Grorcr 
R. SavicE has been called to serve as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the United Churches 
of St. Petersburg, with new offices located 
at 1900—16th Street. Dr. Savige, a 
Methodist minister, has been District 
Superintendent of the Methodist churches 
in Oneida, New York. He _ formerly 
served as 
Lackawanna Sunday School Association, 
which he later organized into the United 
Churches of Lackawanna County, New 
York. Dr. Savige was also instrumental 
in organizing the United Churches of 
Broom County at Binghamton, New 
York. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—The Second 
Annual. Local Directors’ Workshop for 
Southern California will be held March 
11-15, 1957 at the Pacific Palisades Camp. 
Details regarding the Workshop may be 
obtained from Mrs. WaA.LiAce G. FRASHER, 
of the Southern California Council of 
Churches, 3330 West Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles 18, California. 
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COMBINE YOUR ORDER FOR 


“LABORERS INTO HIS HARVEST” 


100 or more copies, 
1 to 5 copies, 40c¢ each. 


BOX 238, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


State 


tt aK Bo dot eap Zone... 
(Please send remittance with orders for $3 or less) 
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CHURCH BULLETINS — 
Every progressive church should’ 
use Winter's De Luxe Bulletin: 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000) 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, Interest and  colleetions, 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters’ 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. | 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME 


Catalog and fine selection  o} 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


a 
HYMN & SONG COLOR SLIDES ~ 


All your favorite old hymns and songs ~ 
now available in beautiful 35 mm, (2x2) 
Kodachrome slides for as low as 20¢ ea. 
Your choice of nearly 200 hymns and 
songs. Ideal for family, church and group 
singing. An unusual offer. Write today | 


for free catalog. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 9, PA. 


WANTE . Director of Christian 
« Education — Liberal 
Community Church—membership 
1200. Unusual situation and oppor- | 


tunities. 


Write: 


MARIEMONT COMMUNITY CHURCH 
3908 Plainville Rd. Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Invest Your Summer 


NEW YORK, N.Y—The annual cata- 
logue, Invest Your Swmmer is now ayvyail- 
able. This lists summer service projects 
offered by 30 religious and private or- 
ganizations both at home and abroad. 
Types of projects are: work camps, 
caravans, work seminars, study seminars, 
institutional service units, individual 
service, and community service. 

Copies may be obtained from the Com- 
mission on Youth Service Projects, Room 
A1207, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. Cost for single copy, 25c; 7 copies, 
$1.00; 100 for $10.00. Please enclose 
money with order. 


Dr. Claypool Returns 
To Pastorate 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. James V. CLay- 
POOL, Director of the American Bible So- 
ciety’s Department of Use of the Bible, 
resigned on October 1 to become pastor 
of the Trinity Methodist Church of New 
Bedford, Mass. Dr. Claypool had been 
with the Bible Society since 1946. Among 
his special responsibilities were the 
Worldwide Bible Reading campaign, the 
observance of Universal Bible Sunday, 
and the Society’s cooperation with theo- 
logical seminaries in introducing the stu- 
dents to the Society’s program. 


ACEI Study Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 1957 Study 
Conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International will be held 
in Los Angeles, California, April 21-26. 
The Conference is open to all people 
concerned with children. Information may 
be obtained from ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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CHOOSE FROM OUTSTANDING 


SVE FILMSTRIP SETS LIKE THESE 


PRIMARY 

The Seasons 

Stories About the Boy Jesus 
Stories About the Man Jesus 


The Children’s Bible—New Testament 


~ The Children’s Church—Primary 
; Growing in God’s World 


a Parables of Nature | and II 
4 (Cathedral) 


_ JUNIOR 

Living in Bible Days 

_ The Children’s Bible— 
New Testament 


SOCIETY FOR 


VISUAL EDUCATION, 1 


A Subsidiary of 


The Children’s Church—Junior 
The Story of Jesus (Cathedral) 


Life of Christ—Elsie Anna Wood 
(Slideset) 


Paintings by Sallman (Slideset) 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
The World Believes 

A Journey Through the Holy Land 
Life of Paul (Cathedral) 

Prophets of God 

History of the Christian Church 
Symbols of the Church (Cathedral) 
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CALL YOUR Al : ORIZED SVE 


AUDIO- VISUAL DEALER TO DISCUSS 
THIS APPROVED, MONEY-SAVING 


. PLAN” 


With each $200. order for SVE filmstrips or slide- 
sets, you receive a $64.50 School Master ‘‘300”’ Projector 
absolutely free! When your order for materials totals 
$300. or more, you get an $84.50 School Master ‘500’ 
as your free gift! It’s a wonderful way to start or 
enlarge your audio-visual program. (Projector shown 
is Model “500”. Rewind Take-up is optional at $7.50 
additional cost.) 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS AT EVERY GRADE LEVEL. 
SEND FOR FREE 52-PAGE CATALOG. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send new 1957 SVE Protestant Religious Catalog of filmstrips, 
slidesets and audio-visual equipment. 


(J Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. 


Address. 


City. Zone State 
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A SURVEY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


Written in a positive, constructive, simple style, this book is a detailed’ narrative 
interpretation of the Old Testament. The survey places the biblical story in its 
historical and cultural setting and traces the gradual process by which the Hebrews 
came to understand God’s revelation of himself. Numerous helps to independent 
investigation and further study. $3.50 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE 
WORLD OF UNBELIEF | 


W. W. SLOAN 


LIBUSE LUKAS MILLER 


The Christian today lives in two worlds—a world of faith and a world of unbelief. 
With this in mind. the author examines the major areas of human knowledge— 
philosophy, social science, ethics, culture, and history—showing the inadequacies 
of secular interpretation and pointing out the more logical principles of the Christian 


faith. $4.75 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL FOR 
THE WHOLE WORLD 


ALAN WALKER 


An Australian minister sounds a ringing call for a new evangelism—one of and 
for the twentieth century. It speaks strongly to the minister and layman urging a 
total evangelism that meets the needs of the changing world—economically, intel- 
lectually, politically, and socially. It forsees a church that makes the world a better 
place in which to live. $2 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
volume 6 


A COMMENTARY IN TWELVE VOLUMES 


The writers in this volume bring together into comprehensive focus the results of 
the most recent study and scholarship concerning these important, but little under- 
stood books—Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi—complete 
texts in both King James and Revised Standard versions and commentary on all 


15 books. $8.75 


at all bookstores 
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